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HOW MEET ALL Z% HASH AIRLYTES 


Think of having—in one car—all the fun 
of a sports convertible, with the comfort, 
safety, and rattle-proof rigidity of a sedan 
—all in an instant’s button touch—and 
allat the lowest price of any 5-passenger 
convertible. 

That’s the new Nash Rambler Airflyte 
Convertible Landau! 

Think of getting up to 30 miles to a gal- 
lon at average highway speed—in a car 
that’s the new star performer—quickest 
in traffic—easiest to handle. 

Think of owning the smartest custom- 


built convertible in the whole wide world, 

tailored to your order, complete with : 

Weather Eye System, radio, and de luxe 

equipment at no added cost! Don’t miss . F 
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Ghee Fld Slit 


More than 25 miles to the gallon at aver- 
age highway speed! Like the Nash Am- 
bassador, the Statesman Super and Cus- 
tom series feature coil-springing on all 
four wheels . . . Sky-Lounge Safety Inte- 
riors with the Airliner Reclining Seat 
(extra)... curved, undivided windshield 
... Twin Beds. Here, too—in Nash—is 
America’s most efficient aerodynamic 
design—that cuts the wind with 20.7% 
less air drag than the average car tested, 
with less fuel cost, wind noise, fatigue. 


Tae Wadd Clamcbaddadre 


The most modern of America’s fine cars 
now offers the last word in automatic 
transmissions—Hydra-Matic Drive with 
exclusive Nash Selecto-Lift Starting. You 
simply lift a lever and go—go all day 
without shifting gears! Its mighty Turbo- 
head engine delivers America’s top high- 
compression performance (7.3 to | ratio) 





Great Cars Since 1902 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


on regular gasoline. 
Available in both Super and Custom 


models. Drive it, for a complete new pic- 
ture of fine car luxury and value. 





All three 1950 Nash cars have the ex- 


clusive, priceless advantages of Air- 
flyte Construction . . . with body and 
3 frame made one welded super-strong 
ag” unit, rattle-proof, squeak-proof. Twice There’s Much of Tomorrow 
- as rigid, it stays new years longer... Sn all Nach Dace Today 


contributes to riding smoothness, per- 
formance, economy and resale value. 
At your Nash dealer's now! 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


. 





In Knoxville, Tenn., as in other cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products serve commerce, industry and public utili- 
ties. For air handling data in the Knoxville area, call Ameri- 
can Blower—2-1611. In other areas, consult your phone book. 





Ventura 
Ventilating Fan 






Mechanical 
Dust Collectors Draft Fans 





odie tal Air Conditioning | 
Look before you buy. Comparison tests prove the superiority 
of American Blower Products. There’s a big difference in 


quality, design, quietness, operating costs and efficiency be- 
tween American Blower and other air handling equipment. 


industrial Fans 


_ 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


HEN you buy American Blower equipment, you’re 
Wouying the results of modern research—research 
in ventilating, heating, cooling, drying, air condition- 
ing, collecting materials from air, and air handling that 
dates back to 1881. 


You're also getting the firsthand knowledge and expe- 
rience that come from thousands of applications in 
every type of building and business. 


These are plus values that you cannot afford to over- 
look. They mean greater efficiency, longer equipment 
life and lower operating costs to you over the years. 


If you would like to know how you can profitably 
apply American Blower Products to your business, ask 





Sewing home and industry 


your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor or consult the nearest American Blower Branch 


Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 


YOUR BEST BUY a 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


L AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT >, 

















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 











LETTERS 
The McCarthy Case 


. . . Everyone, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, is against the atheistic doctrines of 
Communism. This phase of Communism 
should be striven against actively by Chris- 
tians. Yet it is rather evident, as far as 
Sen. J. McCarthy is concerned and those 
backing him, that his crusade is not wholly 
idealistic. Except for the good he may do, 
which good could have been accomplished 
without the demagogy and blundering so far 
evident, the whole matter smells of “free 
publicity” for McCarthy and those who sup- 
port him, in and out of the church. This 
situation prompts me to acclaim Sen. Dennis 
Chavez for his statements of which I read in 
the May 22 issue of Newsweek. As far as 
Chavez's statement of McCarthy’s using the 
R.C. Church as a cloak—I'd be more apt to 
say that certain elements in the R.C. Church 
are using McCarthy and others like him for 
their purposes (publicity, support-general ) 
through the fight against Communism. > 

It is one thing to fight Communism from 
conviction and still another to have personal 
gains as motives in publicly disclaiming 
Communism. 

Fr. DaniEL D. DriscoLi 
Pastor 
St. Paul’s Polish Catholic Church 
Newark, N. J. 


® In the May 15 Newsweek it seems to me 
as if Senator Tydings and others are trying 
to make a fool out of and discredit Senator 
McCarthy for no other reason than he is 
trying to expose the ‘sinister Communist net- 
work that has sold China down the river 
and is preparing to sell other Asiatic 
countries also... 
Epwarp S. NoBLE 
Naples, Italy 


®...I believe you people are looking deeper 
than most publications. Keep up the good 
work. We need you and your opinions of the 
news. I'm firmly convinced McCarthy is on 
the right track—maybe he did blunder into 
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She started college when she was two 


See that tall young lady — the blue 
eyed one with the soft brown hair? 
Yes, she’s the one. She’s the one that 
cut her knee on a clam shell once 
and cried when you put on the iodine. 
She’s the one that hated pigtails, fell 
in love with Mr. Jenks, the milkman, 
and ate bread-crusts to make her hair 
come in curly. 

Smart girl, that one. But there was 
still an awful lot she never figured 
out. And that. you never bothered to 
explain. 

You can’t explain to a little sprout 
with brown freckles on her nose 
about Security —and the Promise of 
the Future. To a youngster — the 
future is right after school. And a 
promise is a ticket to the circus. 


But today you have a hunch she really 
understands all the plans you laid for 
her years ago when she was two. She 
understands about the Prudential In- 
surance you bought way-back-when, 
and how it has paid for her education. 

In the end, things that are real don’t 
need much explaining. And say —did 
you notice—it looks as though those 
bread-crusts really worked—after all? 


* * * 


You can be certain that your young- 
sters will have the money necessary 
to go to college by arranging with 
The Prudential to send a check at 
regular intervals for tuition and col- 
lege living expenses —whether you're 
here or not. Ask a Prudential repre- 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


sentative about a Prudential plan that 
guarantees money for a college edu- 
cation for your children. 

* 
Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every morn- 
ing, Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 








THE ROYALTY 





A Revolutionary New 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 


—and now Zenith—world famous makers of Television, Radio 
and FM offers you their new “‘Miniature’”’ Guaranteed Hearing 
Aid at $75. Small—light—powerful, economical and clear. Try 
it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. 


“‘No-Receiver-Button in the ear.”’ Device available if hearing 
loss permits. 


Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hi Aid 
Dealer (consult your local Classifi irectory)—or 





NO RECEIVER 
BUTTON 
IN THE EAR 
Device available - if 
hearing loss permits. 


ed Telephone Directo: 
write the factory for complete information and dealer list 


$75°°9 Complete—READY TO WEAR 


THE “ZEN/TH* GUARANTEE 


. if any $200 nearing outperforms the $75 a in effi- 

ciency or economy OUR MONEY BACK ... (under our 

® 10 day return privilege). 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ¢ HEARING AID DIVISION ¢ DEPT. 644-8 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE e« CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 644-B 
mail this 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 
Please send me free, details and complete d iptive literat (includi Pro one. 
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LETTERS 





it, and maybe he is a little tactless—but then 
in dealing with Commies you have to 
blunder and be tactless to get at them ... 


Dr. F. L. ANDERSON 
Miles City, Mont. 


> We are appalled at your reporting of the 
latest developments in the McCarthy esca- 
pades in your May 8 issue . .. Let us keep in 
mind that the only “proof” which Senator 
McCarthy has managed to muster to support 
his accusation of Professor Lattimore is the 
testimony of one whose background has been 
no less associated with Communism than 
have the backgrounds of the witnesses 
NEWSWEEK disparages . .. Unless NEwSwEEK 
is grinding some ax of its own in support of 
the McCarthy campaign we can think of no 
good cause for its being unwilling to give as 
much weight to the testimony presented ... 
as it evidently gave to that of Chambers and 
Budenz ... It cannot do otherwise than to 
lend aid and assistance to Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s vilification of persons against whom 
he has not yet adduced one shred of 
positive evidence. 
RoiF VALTIN 
Won. F. DinsMorE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fighting Irishman 


It is a little off-season but when I saw your 
picture of the plaster reproduction of the 15- 
ton head [in the Science department] May 15 





Acme 


New-world art or 15-ton tackle? 


issue of NEWSWEEK, it occurred to me to be a 
plaster reproduction of an opposing lineman’s 
impression of a Notre Dame tackle. 


Davin P. Reese, M. D. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Migratory Workers 


Those of us who have been interested in 
the problems of migratory workers and farm 
labor for some years are puzzled at Mr. 
Slater’s attempt [NeEwsweexk, April 24] to 
refute the stories which have been published 
about the San Joaquin Valley this year . 

The fact of the matter is that the whole 
farm economy has changed in the last twenty 
years. The family-type farm is going, and 
more and more our food and fiber products 
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They rangle with typhoons!’ 


You can give credit to the Air Weather 
Service of the U. S. Air Force for sav- 
ing many lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property each year. One of its 
important jobs is to search out Pacific 
typhoons and Atlantic hurricanes while 
they are still far out at sea, chart their 
force and direction and aid in warning 
aircraft, ships and people in their path. 

It’s part of the day’s work for Air 
Weather Service pilots and observers 
to battle tropical storms. For years, in 


Boeing B-17s and B-29s, converted for 
reconnaissance, they have flown 
through the roughest air in the world. 
Sometimes they are buffeted by winds 
blowing an estimated 140 miles per 
hour, or caught in turbulence that 
shakes them as a terrier shakes a rat. 

This is a tough and testing service. 
But the ruggedness of Boeing aircraft 
is well known to the Air Force. Flying 
Fortresses and Superfortresses proved 
it over and over again, in millions of 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, 


B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





miles of combat flying. They were 
riddled by machine-gun and cannon 
fire, lost engines, had parts of wings 
and tails shot away — but, amazingly, 
they came home. 

The same performance and stamina 
are engineered into today’s Boeing 
B-50 and B-47 bombers, and into the 
great twin-deck Stratocruisers, newly 
crowned queens of the airline fleets. 
They're built by Boeing — bound to 


be good! 
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Owners are enthusiastic about this brilliant new unit. They say: “It’s the 
most beautiful air conditioner in America—and it does an exceptional air 


conditioning job.” 


CONTROLLED COOLING — Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tempera- 
ture, humidity, ventilation and air mo- 
tion. Only the Weathermaker offers 
Carrier Controlled Cooling plus the new 
Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— Carrier’s exclusive OT 
Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distribute air 
quietly and uniformly. Genuine Fiberglas 
insulates the whole cabinet. And the com- 
pressor is hermetically sealed. 


THRIFTY TO RUN—Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step up 
operating efficiency and reduce electric 
power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Call your Carrier dealer, 
listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. He’ll be glad to give you the money- 
making story without obligation. The down 
payment is low and monthly installments 
are easy. Many owners find the extra 
profits from the Weathermaker more than 
cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 
ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 





REFRIGERATION 
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are produced by industrial farms special- 
izing in one product. Therefore, most farm 
labor is recruited for short periods of time, 
and the farm worker must move from farm 
to farm knowing that there will be about 
four months in which there will be no work 
at all ... Mr. Slater also insists on comparing 
farm workers with industrial workers. They 
are in no way comparable. The farm worker 
is excluded from social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, minimum wage laws, and 
even the Taft-Hartley Act ... 


BETH BIDERMAN 
Executive Secretary 
National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 
New York City 


Marx Brothers 


Thank you for the account of Groucho 
and the Marx Brothers in Newsweex for 
May 15. Being one who will not willingly 
let the Marxes die, I am glad to see any 
attempt to keep them before the public eye 
and to effect a possible comeback for their 
type of entertainment. The stateroom scene 
from “A Night at the Opera” which you 
reproduced was the funniest thing I ever 


Culver 


Groucho Marx: In the public eye 


saw in my whole life. The antics and con- 
versations of the Marx Brothers were never 
any more inane than the world into which 
they were born. 


Rev. Wirtit1am L. Woopa.i 
Vienna, Ohio 


>... You stated that Harpo never talks 
because Al Shean, at one time, forgot to 
write a part for him . . . [Another] article 
stated that because of an argument between 
the brothers and a theater manager, Harpo 
became so mad he yelled: “I hope your 
theater burns to the ground!” The next day 
a fire demolished the theater. From that time 
on, Harpo was instructed not to say anything. 
Which story is correct . . .? 


GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Marx Brothers, themselves, have be- 
come confused over the chronology and exact 
circumstances in their lives. However, accord- 
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EPENDS on how much the magazine 

means to those who read it. How deep 

and urgent is their curiosity as they turn each 

page. How successful the articles are in hitting 
the bull’s-eye of the readers’ interest. 


Such penetrating, high-voltage interest is some- 
thing almost unique with Better Homes & 
Gardens. People read it with the same fresh, 
imaginative interest as they would a hobby 
book—and with good reason. 


Home is the hobby, the big all-engrossing hob- 
by, of Better Homes and Gardens readers. And 
BH&G brings them fresh and imaginative news 
for their own households, ideas for their own 
family living—a rich bright treasury of them, 
cover to cover, ads and articles alike! 


Every month, more and more of America’s best 
families take BH&G into their homes—over 
3,400,000 of the best families !* 


So if you want your advertisements to give you 
their best mileage, let us tell you how BH&G 
will carry them, with authority and friendly 
influence, into people’s home life—where their 
most important needs and wants arise, where 
they are discussed, where the all-important 
decision to buy is made. 


That is the real reason why BH&G qualifies as 
“America’s first point of sale.” 


*Over 3,500,000 in April and May 


A Screened Market 
» Of mofe than 3,400,000 
Better Homes 
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Roebling Aircord con Roebling Oil-Tempered Roebling Elevator Rope 
tributes importantly to Spring Wire leads for is the most widely used 
safe, sure ‘‘control in automotive springs wire rope in elevator 
the air ervice 





OVERHEAD WIRES have plagued pilots for years. To- 
day, the most practical . . . most economical solution is to 
lay Roebling Neoprene Jacketed Type RR Cable directly 
in the ground—in a 1%- or 2-foot trench. And once the 
cable is out of sight, it can be put out of mind. There will] 
be no service interruptions; no upkeep costs. 

What’s true at the airport is true at your plant, too. You 
can save money by burying your overhead-wire headaches. 

Roebling makes a widespread line of electrical wires and 
cables . . . and many of these products afford special ad- 
vantages and savings. Roevar Magnet Wire has insulation 
10 to 40 times tougher than others, yet costs less. Roebling 
Varnished Cambric, Paper Insulated and Portable Power 
Cables, Building Wire and Cable . . . each has the superior 
quality that ensures extra service life and economy. 


FOR A WIDESPREAD RANGE OF WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS... 


lod Mis Roeting/ 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, N. J. 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. *& Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. & Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. & Denver, 4801 Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. *& 
Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. & New York, 19 Rector St. * 
Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. a 
* San Francisco, 1740 Seve h St. & Si le, 900 First Ave. S. 
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ing to Groucho, the fire story had nothing to 
do with Harpo’s silence. The generally ac- 
cepted version (by the Marxes) of Harpo’s 
conversion to dumbness is that told in 
NEWSWEEK. 


Lamont on Field 


I wish to deny categorically the statement 
in your issue of May 15, 1950, that I helped 
draw Mr. Frederick V. Field, a personal 
friend of mine from college days, “into Red 
fronts and away from Laski’s socialism.” Your 
claim that I worked in several Communist 
fronts with Mr. Field is highly questionable, 
one clear reason being that, as your article 
says, his spheres of concentration have been 
the Far East, Latin America, and Africa, in 
none of which have I had any particular 
interest. But the whole concept of “Com- 
munist fronts” is a specious and unreliable 
one and has been stretched to fantastic 
lengths. For Senator McCarthy and those 
who support him, even the U. S. State De- 
partment is to be considered a Red front. 

As to Harold Laski’s socialism, I could 
never possibly have drawn either Mr. Field 
or anyone else away from it, since the dem- 
ocratic socialism of Laski has always been the 
kind I believed in, and since till the day of 
his death he continued to be not only my 
good friend but one of my greatest heroes 
of the intellect. All along I have been close 
to Laski’s thought on philosophic, economic, 
and social issues. For instance, in philosophy 
we are both rationalists and Humanists; as 
regards the Soviet Union, both of us have 
praised its immense achievements, especially 
in the realm of economics, while thinking 
that it has made many mistakes and has 
lagged lamentably in the establishment of 
full political democracy and civil liberties; 
as to the British Labor government, both of 
us have supported its domestic program of 
nationalization although remaining critical of 
its foreign policy. 

As for Mr. Field, while we have often 
disagreed, I stand by him against his de- 
famers because he is my friend and a 
courageous fighter for peace and freedom. 


Coruiss LAMONT 
New York City 
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POLLY ISN’T THE ONLY ONE interested in crackers. The petroleum industry 
also is looking for better “crackers”—or oil cracking catalysts —to 

improve the quality of its motor fuels, spur the production of more powerful 
engines, and add to your motoring satisfaction. 

American Cyanamid Company is today a leading factor in the production 
of “fluid” cracking catalysts. These catalysts, called AERocatT* Synthetic 
Fluid Cracking Catalysts, are in the form of granular powders which 
“flow” like liquid in the fluid cracking process. Cyanamid has introduced 
many important developments in catalysts of greater efficiency and longer 
lite. One of these is a catalyst in which the individual particles are small 
spheres instead of irregular jagged particles formerly produced. This 
has resulted in greater economies and increased yields in the production of 
hizh octane gasoline, thus making more and better fuels available 
to the public while conserving the supplies of crude oil. 

Here again is an example of how Cyanamid chemistry works hand in hand 
\.th another industry to bring you new and greater benefits. *Reg. U S. Pat. Off 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Materials for the Petroleum Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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Swift’s Home Economist, 
tells you 


HOW TO GIVE A 
STEAK A BREAK 


EVEN THOSE FINER Swift branded 
steaks are better for proper broiling: 
Slash fat along edge in several places 
to prevent curling. Preheat broiler. 
Place steak on broiler rack 3” from 
heat source. A 1144” steak takes 10 
min. each side for rare, 12 min. for 
med., 13 min. for well done. 





TURN STEAK CAREFULLY to avoid 
piercing—tongs are best. To test for 
doneness, cut along bone with a sharp 
knife and peek! Season each side of 
steak after it is browned, not before. 
Anc. do serve the steak on a really 
hot platter. A garnish of rosy onion 
rings (marinated in pickled beet 
juice) is an epicurean touch. 





NO NEED TO WASTE A BIT of that 
Swift branded steak. Leftover fa! 
may be cut in bits and used in hash 
browned potatoes. The flank end ‘less 
tender than the other two muscles 
can make another meal—sliced fine for 
meat pie, sandwiches, salad, or mea! 
sauce for a noodle or rice casserole. 
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For Your Information 


FIRST CAMPAIGN: For the past month you have been 
urged over the radio and in the press to contribute to the 
first annual campaign conducted by the United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations. Their pioneer effort has been one of 
education as much as fund raising, for cerebral palsy is 
perhaps one of the most misunder- 
stood conditions to affect human 
beings. NEWSWEEK realizes that 
the campaign is officially over, but 
it also realizes that 10,000 babies 
will be born with CP in 1950. 
Thus, national interest must be 
continued if funds are to be ac- 
quired for research, training of 
personnel, and expansion of re- 
gional treatment centers. Until re- 
cently CP cases were labeled 
“spastics” —a terrible word — and 
often condemned to institutions. Medical authorities now 
state that three out of every four of America’s 200,000 CP 
children can be assisted to lead self-sufficient, productive 
lives. That fact alone should explain why the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Association campaign did not end on May 31. 
With your support it will never end. 


HELP THEM BEAT 





Cereerat Paisy 


MICHIGAN MENTOR: Things in Newsweex’s Detroit 
bureau have been fairly hectic for the last few months. 
Events leading up to the settlement of the Chrysler strike 
and the momentous signing of the General Motors contract 
(see page 60) have kept bureau chief Robert Carlisle on 
the talking end of a hot telephone. However, he paused 
long enough the other day to be interviewed by a “begin- 
ning” journalism student at Fordson High School, Dear- 
born. She was on assignment to find out how the represent- 
ative of a news organization operates. Questions from a 
16-year-old junior can be exhausting, provocative, and 
sometimes just plain embarrassing. Carlisle put in a tough 
hour. He has just learned, though, that the inquisition, re- 
sulted in a snappy A for the interviewer. 


ONE-TWO: London Bureau Chief Fred Vanderschmidt 
has just been elected president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Correspondents in London. Vanderschmidt says he 
feels pretty good about the whole thing except it means 
too much extra work ... The same day in Washington, 
voting for officers of the State Department Correspondents 
Association resulted in election of Newsweex’s diplomatic 
correspondent, Edward Weintal, as its vice president. 


THE COVER: As the Primate of all England, one of the 
crosses Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has to bear is the confusion concerning his station and that 
of his “Red” dean, Dr. Hewlett Johnson. The letters the 
Archbishop receives as a result of 
Dean Johnson’s plain speaking com- 
prise just one of the many problems 
Dr. Fisher copes with as head of 
the Anglican Communion, responsi- 
ble to 30,000,000 worshippers. For 
one thing, he has spent the last five 
vears trying to cut the red tape at- 
tached to 350-year-old Anglican 
Church laws. Religion Editor 
Terry Ferrer discussed these problems with Dr. Fisher 
during his visit to America. For the first published analysis 
of Dr. Fisher's work during his five years as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, see page 72 (photo by Karsh-Ottawa). 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 





The ROADMASTER Estate Wagon is available with the 
gleaming sweepspear dressing its fender. 





Trewelors Aid 


ou have only to name your mood 
be your mode of travel, and this 
highly versatile automobile is instantly 
ready, impeccably right. 


For this one-in-a-thousand Buick is the 
ROADMASTER Estate Wagon — out- 
wardly fashioned to lend style to any 
occasion, inwardly designed to serve 
most any traveling need. 


I is endlessly handy —and effortlessly 
easy to handle — on shopping tours, 
jaunts to the beach or club, pick-up 


trips to the station for week-end guests 
and their luggage. 


It is as casual and comfortable with 
tweeds or jeans as it is impressively 
correct with white tie and tails. 


It goes in harmony with “getting away 
from it all’—on fishing and camping 
and back-country trips — and provides 
storage space for gear and supplies, 
even a carpeted rear area that can take 
a mattress large enough to sleep two. 


With all this, of course, goes Buick 


ROADMASTER performance and pres- 
tige. The Fireballing lift of 152 hp. 
The liquid smoothness of Dynaflow 
Drive. The buoyant, ever-level Buick 
ride of all-coil springing. The room 
and styling and distinguished bearing 
set aside for this Buick series. 


For a car rich and sumptuous in every 
hand-finished detail, ask your Buick 
dealer about this “limited edition” 


Buick. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 





FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT—This rugged 
front end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on 
repair costs—vertical bars are individually 
replaceable, (3) avoids “locking horns,” 
(4) makes parking and garaging easier. 


Whew Letlen automobiles one Built 
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ROADMASTER 


Your Key T0 GREATER VALUE 
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‘What's Behind Today’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





To Head “Strategy Board?” 

Top State Department officials are 
recommending Ambassador to Britain 
Lewis Douglas for the post of U. S. rep- 
resentative on—and thus presumably 
chairman of—the newly formed Atlantic 
Council deputies board. Secretary of 
State Acheson would like to retain 
Douglas in the London embassy but he 
may succumb to pressure by Democratic 
Party leaders anxious to hand this politi- 
cal plum to a heavy campaign contribu- 
tor. Leading candidates for the London 


: }post are former Military Aid Program 


Administrator James Bruce and Ambas- 
sador to Argentina Stanton Griffis. 


Come But Don’t Criticize 

Despite surface suavity, French offi- 
cials are burned up by what they call 
“the usual British maneuvers” in offering 
to join the Schuman-plan discussions but 
only as observers. A British note seeming 
to contain this offer crossed paths with 
a French message making clear that 
all parties in the negotiations must accept 
Schuman’s basic principle of pooling 
European coal and steel. The French are 
resolved they will not stand for what 
they call a British attempt to “hobble the 
proceedings.” A later British explanation 
did little to resolve the matter: It 
explained they hadn’t meant to imply 
they'd be just observers—but that none- 
theless they wouldn’t give advance ac- 
ceptance of objectives and methods that 
might be proposed. 


To Recognize Chinese Reds? 
Egypt, one of the pivotal voters against 
seating the Chinese Communists in the 
UN Security Council, is wavering. The 
Cairo government is throwing out hints 
it’s ready to conclude a deal with the 
Soviets under which Egypt would vote 
for seating the Chinese Reds—in return 
for Russian support of Egypt’s complaints 
against Britain’s refusal to withdraw from 
the Sudan. Cairo has also warned Wash- 
ington it will look to Russia for arms sup- 
plies unless a steady flow is assured from 
the West. U.S. officials are inclined to 
dismiss this latter as polite blackmail. 


Polities at UN 

Trygve Lie now seems assured of an- 
other term as the UN Secretary General 
—one of the real aims of his much- 
publicized Moscow trip. Feeling in 
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Washington, by the way, is that Lie’s 
mission actually was overadvertised and 
that this will hurt him if the trip fails to 
produce results ... Jacob Malik, the 
Soviet representative who walked out on 
the UN’s Security Council, has developed 
this technique for keeping in contact 
with his Council colleagues: he still 
attends receptions and other gatherings 
at which guests don’t sit down. He stays 
away from seated gatherings where at- 
tendance would imply recognition of 
Nationalist China’s Dr. T. F. Tsiang. 


Smuggling Arms to Reds 

Behind the current decision of the 
U. S., Britain, and France to try to halt 
arms smuggling in Southeast Asia is a 
British intelligence report showing that a 
shipload of U. S. aviation gasoline re- 
cently found its way from the Philippines 
to Communist Tientsin. In addition, a 
Manila firm is openly offering to sell and 
guarantee delivery of 25 U. S. fighter air- 
craft, plus a quantity of rifles and ammu- 
nition, to the coast of Red China. Inci- 
dentally, the British have promised the 
French naval support in an effort to halt 
the smuggling of arms from China to 
Indo-China by junk. 


In the State of Denmark 

Denmark’s attitude toward its mem- 
bership in the Atlantic Pact is causing 
concern in the State Department. A re- 
cent secret meeting of the Danish Social 
Democratic Party leadership reportedly 
strongly opposed taking further part in 
Atlantic defense measures. It advocated 
supporting Sweden’s proposal for an ex- 
clusively Scandinavian defense pact. The 
Swedish policy, incidentally, doesn’t 
mean Stockholm isn’t in essential accord 
with Atlantic Pact aims. It’s being kept 
quiet but the Swedes have agreed to co- 
operate with pact naval maneuvers when 
the British home fleet visits Scandinavian 
ports next month, providing a good test of 
Sweden’s coastal defenses. 


Diplomatic Sidebars 

Henry F. Grady, U. S. Ambassador to 
Greece, will soon be transferred to 
Teheran. The move reflects Washington's 
growing concern over the steadily de- 
teriorating situation in Iran. Grady’s suc- 
cessful handling of the Greek civil war 
recommended him for the tough assign- 
ment ... The Pakistan foreign minister, 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, is Brit- 
ain’s candidate for the presidency of the 
forthcoming UN General Assembly ... 
Tito’s intention to join the West against 


Russia will be signalized by a diplomatic 
party he'll give soon in Belgrade—his first 
formal get-together with Western diplo- 
mats since the break with the Cominform. 


Capital Straws 

Don’t expect Sen. Joe McCarthy to 
ease up on his blasts at the State Depart- 
ment even if the tide of political opinion 
should seem to turn strongly against him. 
Best belief is that he’s gone too far now to 
turn back ... President Truman, Secre- 
tary Acheson, and ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman will address the American 
Newspaper Guild convention that opens 
in Washington June 26. The only other 
time a President made a personal appear- 
ance at a union convention was when 
F.D.R. delivered a 1940 campaign speech 
before the AFL Teamsters. 


We've Got to Have a Plan 

The first big job W. Stuart Symington, 
new chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, has mapped for himself 
is to badger the Joint Chiefs of Staff into 
making up their unified mind on a long- 
range strategic war plan. He has made 
the discouraging discovery that no such 
plan exists—that there’s a short-range 
plan that would be good for the first few 
months of a war but no clear-cut estimate 
of what would be needed over a longer 
period—say five years or more—in man- 
power, raw materials, and the other sin- 
ews of war. Symington says he has to 
know these things before his staff can 
project what the country’s economy 
would have to undertake in wartime. 


Military Flashes 

The Army has a new portable flame 
thrower that is pounds lighter than the 
second-world-war model. It has a circular 
chemical tank that fits more comfortably 
on the soldier's back than the old vertical 
container ... Ordnance experts are work- 
ing on a new antitank weapon which fires 
rockets automatically and is reported to 
have extremely potent armor-piercing 
qualities ... The Army plans to spend 
$2,500,000 to develop a radar detection 
device calculated to trace artillery fire 
and pinpoint enemy batteries. 


No Easy Way Out 

Don’t expect the puzzler of what to do 
about Jerusalem to be settled by the 
Israeli proposal this week to internation- 
alize the city’s Holy Places. The pro- 
posal simply shows that the Israeli have 
rallied their forces after being caught 
badly offguard last fall. At that time UN 
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delegates from Catholic countries pushed 
through a resolution for completely in- 
ternationalizing Jerusalem. The Trustee- 
‘ ship Council is now supposed ‘9 fix a date 
for putting the complete internationaliza- 
tion plan into effect—and to provide for 
action if and when Israel blocks it. 


Chances are the council will take no” 


action and dump the whole thing into 
the General Assembly’s lap. 


Foreign Notes 

Salvage operations on the Tirpitz, Nazi 
battleship sunk in a Norwegiat. fiord, 
indicate some of her sailors didn’t drown 
but starved to death in sections of the 
hull above water . . . An astonishingly 
heavy infiltration of Soviet agerts has 
been spotted in the uranium mining area 
of the Belgian Congo and Northern Rho- 
desia, the source of most U.S. and British 
atomic material. One investigator enter- 
ing the area feund it child’s play to hood- 
wink the security apparatus protecting it 
... A cocky Iron Curtain diplomat in Paris 
recently boasted: “The Russian _time- 
table calls for elimination of the French 
from Indo-China by the end of 1950.” 


Pride Before Dollars 

A potentially tragic problem is hamper- 
ing economic recovery and development 
in several of the newly independent 
countries of Asia. These young countries 
are desperately anxious to grow in stat- 
ure, but they are also prone to look on 
offers of foreign aid with considerable 
suspicion. India is a case in point. Rich in 
undeveloped resources but in poor shape 
economically, India badly needs Point 
Four technical aid. But Washington can’t 
give such help until it’s asked for and so 
far India’s extreme pride and sensitivity 
has kept it from holding out its hand. 


Inside Moscow 

When the new Supreme Soviet meets 
next week, it may be confronted with a 
Kremlin proposal for a Soviet league of 
nations, formalizing the present associa- 
tion of Russia and its satellites. The idea 
presumably would be to counter the 
Atlantic Pact organization ... The Soviet 
press is giving much space to Russian 
proposals for outlawing atom bombs and 
Moscow’s claim it will never be the first 
to use them ... Three Moscow theaters 
feature a new play called “The Voice of 
America.” Its theme is that the average 
American is sincerely for peace and isn’t 
fooled by the propaganda of the capital- 
ist warmongers. 


A Different Kind of Grilling 

When arrested for transmitting atomic 
secrets to the: Russians, British nuclear 
physicist Klaus Fuchs was midway in 
such highly important experiments that 
plans are now under way to follow FBI 
interrogations with questioning of an- 
other kind: Scientists who formerly 
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worked with Fuchs will be called on to 
quiz him on his researches so his findings 
won't be lost to Western atomic science. 


Trade Trends Abroad 

A recent sharp slump in the European 
gold prices is believed to have been the 
resulf of false rumors of Soviet dumping 
—put out by the Russians themselves. 
Moscow wanted to drive the price down 
so it could buy gold cheaply to strengthen 
the ruble, now on the gold standard ... 
Europe’s farm output has regained its 
prewar volume in half the time it took 
after the first world war. Only Austria 
and Western Germany still are lagging 
somewhat—in the 1920s they were the 
first to revive ... Seoul is tightening tax 
collections and charging more for gov- 
ernment-produced electric power in an 
effort to curb inflation—as Washington 
recently demanded as a condition for 
continued U. S. aid to Korea. 


Fiseal Facts 

It’s now good form to call it the World 
Bank. John J. McCloy, when president of 
the International Bank, used to ask news- 
men not to app'y the global label, which 
he thought too pretentious since not all 
nations are members. But the new head, 
Eugene R. Black, freely refers to “World 
Bank bonds” ... Of individual taxpayers 
26% made errors of $2 or more, the aver- 
age boner running about $100. Coinci- 
dence: Nine out of ten taxpayers did the 
government out of money ... The Trea- 
sury may float a big 2%% bond issue this 
fall as part of its program to raise 
$5,000,000,000 to balance the budget. 


Can‘t Be a Chooser 

John L. Lewis, still dreaming of lead- 
ing a labor federation again, is leaving 
his door at least ajar to overtures from 
Communist-line unions expelled from 
the CIO. He sent “good wishes” to 
the convention of the United Office and 
Professional Workers, and his UMW 
newspapers are featuring alleged state- 
ments by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell de- 
nouncing the AFL and ClO—and 
first printed in the UE News, organ 
of the purged United Electrical Workers. 
Meanwhile, The Daily Worker keeps 
up a drumfire of praise for Lewis. 


Mad Fox Hunt 

The Interior Department's Fish and 
Wildlife Service, usually the animal pop- 
ulation’s best friend, is now trying to spur 
fox hunters into large-scale slaughter, 
particularly in the Southwest. Laboratory 
tests show a sharp rise in the number of 
rabid foxes, which roam widely infecting 
dogs and farm stock. 


Business Footnotes 

Roy Blough, recently named _ third 
member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, will prove more in- 


dependent-minded than expected—his 
thinking will be in general to the “right” 
of the others ... It may be denied but 
the other members of the Federal Power 
Commission aren't at all happy about 
Truman’s elevation of his poker-playing 
crony, Mon C. Wallgren, to the FPC 
chairmanship . . . A devastating blow 
could be dealt to Navy shipyards through 
Iowa Rep. Ben Jensen’s appropriations 
bill amendment to bar government agen- 
cies from filling more than 10% of the 
vacancies called by normal personnel 
turnover. Shipyard employment varies 
sharply depending on the available work. 


You Can’‘t Fire Me 

Look for Robert N. Denham to sue for 
his job and pay if President Truman 
accedes to labor’s pleas and fires him as 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The allegedly pro- 
management Denham counts on Supreme 
Court precedents holding that a Presi- 
dential appointee in a quasijudicial post 
can’t be replaced without cause. such as 
malfeasance. The White House, however, 
isn’t so sure Denham’s post is quasi- 
judicial. It would probably rely on other 
Supreme Court precedents permitting a 
President to fire executive appointees 
(such as postmasters). 


Doctors’ Dilemma 

The doctors and the medical schools 
are building up to a major dispute on 
the question of Federal aid. The schools, 
faced with increasingly inadequate 
endowments, want the Federal help 
badly. The American Medical Associ- 
ation on the other hand wants no pait of 
government in medicine. A meeting of 
medical deans drafted a harsh condem- 
nation of the AMA attitude in January 
but toned it down on the understanding 
that the doctors would modify their 
stand. They haven't. 


Miscellany 

The Saturday Evening Post is paying 
Whittaker Chambers $75,000 for serial 
rights to the ex-Red spy’s forthcoming 
“tell all” book . . . Movie writer Vina 
Delmar, whose best seller “Bad Girl” 
shocked the squeamish in the late ’20s, 
has authored a new novel to appear this 
month. It’s called “About Mrs. Leslie” 
and deals with events at a Beverly Hills 
boardinghouse After twenty years 
without a sponsor, the University 
of Chicago Round Table of the Air, a 
high-brow discussion program, is attract- 
ing the attention of advertisers. . . 
M-G-M is giving promising newcomer 
Sally Forrest a star build-up that seems 
on the face of it out of proportion with 
her performances to date. Explanation: 
The studio's glamour department is 
temporarily losing the services of regulars 
June Allyson, Jane Powell, and Esther 
Williams, all of whom are expecting. 
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“THIS FIRE IS NICE-—ISN’T IT, DADDY?” 


“vs Peggy — it’s warm, cheerful and pleasant. Fire is one 
of man’s best friends, because it serves us in hundreds 
of ways.” 

But, when fire isn’t kept under control, it can be man’s 
worst enemy. That's the reason wise home owners take every 
precaution against fire, and carry plenty of dependable fire 
insurance. 

Whether you consider yourself fully protected or not, talk 
the matter over with your friendly Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative. Let him explain to you the advantages and low 
net cost of Hardware Mutuals fire and extended coverage 
insurance for your home and other properties. 


As a Hardware Mutuals policyholder, you'll also benefit 
from our policy back of the policy. It stands for prompt, fair 
claim handling—fast, nationwide, day-and-night service— 
and financial stability. 

Dividends returned to policyholders since organization 
now total more than $88,500,000! 


Phone Western Union 


Get the whole story on Hardware Mutuals Fire Insurance! 
Just call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say 
you'd like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWAP®T 


DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Concern over the Philippines situation is mounting in Wash- 
ington. Strong voices in both the Pentagon and the State 
Department are urging U. S. action before a complete 
collapse occurs. 


A major Soviet effort to destroy the yearling republic is under 
way, some officials believe. They argue that this country’s at- 
tention is purposely being diverted to Southeast Asia while 
Moscow's agents undermine the weak Philippine Government. 


Two approaches to the problem are being put forward in 
official circles. One group advocates sending U. S. troops to 
the islands, by “invitation” of the government; another thinks 
stronger efforts should be made to induce President Quirino to 
institute wide reforms. 


Pressure for action is likely to increase. The Philippines are a 
vital link in U. S. defenses in the Western Pacific. There was 
some argument about Formosa’s importance, but there’s no 
question in this case. 


> Restriction of the Soviet ambassador and his staff to the 
Washington area is getting serious consideration by the State 
Department. The proposal, originally presented by Bevin at 
the London conference, is the subject of British Cabinet dis- 
cussions this week, and Acheson has been asked for an 
expression of U.S. views. 


The State Department is angry at the Soviet Government's 
refusal last week to permit two members of the U. S. Em- 
bassy staff in Moscow to travel to Yakutsk in Siberia. But it 
fears that confinement of Russian diplomats in this country 
might provoke further reprisals against American officials in 


the U.S.S. R. 


The potential propaganda effect of curbing the Soviet staff is 
also making Washington hesitate. Officials fear Moscow might 
succeed in distorting the facts for propaganda purposes. 


> A favorable climate for MAP legislation is developing on 
Capitol Hill. Congressmen are expressing approval of London 
conference results, and of the Schuman plan. They consider 
these concrete evidence of progress toward European unit y. 


Some isolationist opposition can be expected, in the name of 
economy, but the second year’s MAP program (something 
over $1,000,000,000) is expected to clear the hurdles with 
little difficulty. A token cut is the most the economy bloc 
can achieve. 


If evidence of Atlantic Pact unity grows, and economic 
integration of Western Europe moves farther forward, Con- 
gress is likely to be increasingly receptive to foreign-aid pro- 
grams—including whatever is proposed to supplant ECA 
after it ends in 1952. 


P ECA Administrator Hoffman is pleased with prospects for 
early estaitis ‘ of a European Payments Union. The pres- 
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ent bilateral system of settling trade accounts may be replaced 
as soon as July 1. 


The Payments Union is regarded by ECA officials as the single 
most important step toward economic unification of Western 
Europe. It’s considered more significant than the Schuman 
plan, which, although valuable, involves just two commodities. 


Preparing Europe for the end of ECA aid is expected to be 
one of the Payments Union’s benefits. By 1952, trade surpluses 
and deficits must be reduced to a point where they can be 
financed entirely by a combination of credits, gold, and dol- 
lars—without U.S. help. ECA expects the new union will work 
toward this goal. 


> Outlook for a school-construction bill is dim. The House 
Education and Labor Committee is dragging its heels on 
the $300,000,000 measure, a compromise slated to replace 
the original Federal-aid-to-education program. How- 
ever, the whole controversy probably will be revived as a 
result of the death of Chairman John Lesinski, who'd bottled 
up the aid bill because it barred parochial schools. 


Truman has applied pressure for approval of at least the 
school-survey bill sponsored by Senator Humphrey and already 
passed by the Senate. This would provide $5,000,000 for 
studies by the individual states of elementary- and secondary- 
school requirements. It accepts the principle of state control 
and has a fair chance of passage. 


School aid for distressed areas where Federal installations 
have burdened local facilities seems certain of approval. This 
measure now Calls for $125,000,000. 


> Chances for important maritime legislation remain slim, but 
a limited extension of the present ship sales and charter law 
will be voted before adjournment. The Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is striving for a unanimous re- 
port on long-range legislation, but even if it succeeds the rush 
for adjournment is likely to sidetrack the matter. 


Another attempt will be made to appropriate $25,000,000 for 
rehabilitation of key ships in the reserve merchant marine 
fleet. The House did not include this item in the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill, but a Senate amendment may raise the 
issue again. 


Maritime and defense officials agree on the desirability of 
readying some mothballed merchant ships for action, but the 
Pentagon has not been willing to foot the bill. 


> House leaders are worried about tax legislation. They feel 
certain Truman would veto the measure due to be reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee this month and are now 
looking to the Senate to salvage the situation. 


Unless the Senate exercises restraint, and pares the House 
bill down to a total of about $700,000,000 in excise reductions, 
congressmen may have to go home without having achieved 
any cuts. Most members want something to show the elector- 
ate, but chances for a bill remain no better than 50-50, and 
decrease as time goes on. 
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Another of the Jobs® that Stainless Steel does BEST 
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ERE’S an old friend with a handsome new 

face—and definitely new sales appeal, too! 
Can you improve a fire extinguisher, without ma- 
terially changing the design or method of opera- 
tion? The answer is emphatically yes—by making 
it of stainless steel. 

For one thing, fire extinguishers made of 
Allegheny Metal are a third lighter than ordinary 
types. Women can operate them easily, and that 
could mean many a fire brought under quicker 
control, causing less damage. A second point: 
Stainless extinguishers are at least 50% stronger. 
They’re tested to much higher hydrostatic pres- 
sure than older types—which means they’re 
potentially safer, longer-lasting, and better able 
to take a beating. And third: they’re better- 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


looking—always bright, smart and efficient in 
appearance—a strong sales point with any buyer. 

So—add fire extinguishers to the thousands of 
uses today for stainless steel. How about you? 
What jobs do you have where Allegheny Metal 
will pay you a profit? Let us help you to find out. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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"| GAMBLED AND...” 


“The car in front of me just seemed to poke along. Although 
I am a normally careful driver, I lost patience and just as we 
were approaching a hill, I took a chance. Just as I pulled along- 
side, an oncoming car came over the hill and, to avoid a head- 
on collision, I had to side-swipe the car I was passing. I had 
gambled and lost. 

“The driver of the other car, my wife and I were shaken up 
but we were not seriously hurt. After the police arrived, I 
called the local Liberty Mutual office for help. 

“Their claimsman went right to work in a friendly, business- 
like way. He got the facts, talked with the driver of the other 
car, helped me get my car repaired and the next day we were 
on our way. 

“Then as soon as the injuries and damages could be deter- 
mined, Liberty Mutual paid the claims in full. 

“This accident taught me a lesson I’ll always remember: 
Don’t gamble when you drive—or when you buy car 
insurance!”’ 

To provide skilled claims service for its policyholders, 
Liberty Mutual has claims representatives in principal cities 
from coast to coast. They will serve you any time, whether 
you are near your home or on a long trip, safeguarding you 
and your family from money losses and worry. 

By serving policyholders direct, we also reduce selling and 


highway and work accidents. 





We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
.. by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 


handling costs. Dividend savings, often as much as $20 to $75 
or more, have been returned every year to our policyholders, 
substantially reducing their home and car insurance bills. 

Would you like to know if your insurance costs could have 
been reduced? You can find out quickly —- by phoning or 
visiting your nearest of the 120 Liberty Mutual offices through 
out the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 
We work to keep you sa fe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Prosperity ... It’s Still With Us 


Here it was five years after the war, 
and the war's accumulated deficit of 
houses, automobiles, and gadgets was 
just about filled. The time had come for 
the postwar boom to start petering out, if 
it was going to. Most orthodox economists 
had expected that it would. 

But last week steel production ex- 
ceeded 100 per cent of theoretical 
capacity; steelmakers had bid up the 
price of scrap $10 a ton and were plan- 
ning to import it from Germany. Some 
1,400,000 housing units were being start- 
ed this year, as compared with 1,000,000 
last year, and building costs were rising. 
People were buying more furniture than 
ever before, and the nation’s cotton- 
textile industry, recently in the doldrums, 
was beginning to perk up. 

Motorists were buying so much gaso- 
line that the oil industry had quit talking 
about lower prices. More important, auto- 
mobile manufacturers were still finding a 
ready market for cars, even though the 
wartime backlog of orders had been filled 
long since, and General Motors, in sign- 
ing .a five-year contract for high 
wages and pensions with the United 
Automobile Workers, was betting some 
$1,000,000,000 that the boom would con- 
tinue (see page 60). 

The Federal Reserve Board reported 
industrial output at a_ thirteen-month 
peak and still climbing. The index stood 
only six points below the all-time peak of 
October-November 1948. With all this 
going on, economists’ warnings that farm 
income was sagging, inventories fatten- 
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Peace—It's Wonderful 


ing, and personal credit becoming ex- 
tended, went almost unnoticed. Perhaps 
these factors would make themselves felt 
by the year’s end. 

But meanwhile prosperity was wonder- 
ful, and if General Motors thought it was 
going on for five years more, that was 
good enough for most people. 


INQUIRIES: 


McCarthy’s Needle 


Could Republican Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy be stopped? After three tries, 
Administration strategists were beginning 
to despair. Neither anguished denials of 


This is one hour’s production of Buicks; and General Motors is betting it can keep the pace 


Communism.in the State Department nor 
vitriolic attacks on McCarthy and his wit- 
nesses could quiet the uproar the Wis- 
consin senator had caused. 

Last week Democratic National Chair- 
man William M. Boyle and Democratic 
senators up for reelection this year met 
secretly to discuss new tactics to cope 
with the irrepressible McCarthy. Very 
much on the top of Senatorial minds was 
the tremendous volume of mail Demo- 
cratic members were getting. Many of 
these letters dripped acid. Sen. Millard 
E. Tydings of Maryland, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations subcommittee investi- 


gating the McCarthy charges, and Sen. | 


Brien McMahon of Connecticut particu- 
larly were worried by the reaction of 
voters in their states. 

The McCarthy charges, picked up by 
other Republicans, that the Tydings sub- 
committee was engaged in a “whitewash,” 
also caused the embattled Democrats 
much concern. The investigation of the 
81 loyalty files, hampered by the Presi- 
dent’s order forbidding subcommittee 
staff members from participating and sen- 
ators from taking notes, dragged on in- 
terminably. Moreover, Tydings had no 
way to counter McCarthy's allegation 
that these files had been “stripped” and 
“raped.” 

To get out from under, Tydings had 
made repeated appeals to the White 
House. Speaking for himself and for the 
subcommittee, he urged the President to 
name a special commission of outstanding 
and nonpolitical public figures who would 
be given full access to all files with in- 
structions to report their findings back to 
the Senate subcommittee. 

Tydings reassured the President that a 
nonpartisan commission, working on a lim- 
ited assignment, might well take the heat 
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Sen. McCarthy: Democrats despaired 


off the Administration and give Demo- 
cratic senators a chance to mend their 
fences at home. But the politically astute 
Mr. Truman was aware that to take the 
investigation out of Tydings’s hands might 
well be interpreted as an admission that 
the subcommittee had not pressed its in- 
quiry in good faith. By the week’s end, 
the President was still juggling the pros 
and cons of the Tydings proposal. 

Other unfinished business haunted the 
Democrats. The Amerasia case could not 
he downed. In denying a “whitewash” in 
the 1945 stolen-documents case Robert 
Hitchcock, who served as _ prosecutor, 
and the Administration placed all the 
blame for the mishandling of the case on 
the FBI. As a result, a long-standing Jus- 
tice Department-FBI disagreement on 
the Amerasia fiasco had flared up again. 


Resign, Please 


Without intending “to reflect in any 
way on the loyalty” of William Reming- 
ton and Michael Lee, Secretary Charles 
Sawyer last week asked the two Com- 
merce Department employes to resign 
or face “administrative proceedings” 
leading to their “separation from the 
department's service.” Remington, pre- 
viously cleared of disloyalty, was under 
investigation by a federal grand jury in 
New York, Lee, the chief of the Far 
Eastern Branch in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, was under fire in Congress 
for alleged misrepresentations in his 
citizenship application and for holding 
up shipments of aviation gasoline to the 
Chinese Nationalists. Both men refused 
to resign under fire. 
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ESPIONAGE: 


Good Boy Gone Wrong 


Harry Gold was a “good boy,” said his 
father. “He was very mild and quite a 
little introverted, but he had top marks,” 
said the principal of the Philadelphia 
high school he attended. At Xavier Uni- 
versity, where he had graduated summa 
cum laude, his professors described him 
as “brilliant.” “We thought he was a 
straight guy,” said his neighbors. “Quiet 
and hard-working,” said his associates at 
the Philadelphia General Hospital where 
he specialized in heart research. 

But the short, pudgy, round-faced man 
was much more than this. By his own con- 
fession Harry Gold was a spy—and an 
atomic spy at that. In 1944, he had begun 
receiving atomic information from Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, now serving a fourteen-year 
espionage sentence in a British prison. 
They had met for the first time in New 
York’s East Side. Other meetings, at 
which Fuchs had given atomic informa- 
tion to the little biochemist, had taken 
place in New York suburbs, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and in Santa Fe, N. M. 
This information had been turned over to 
“John,” a Soviet agent, for transmission to 
Russia. For more than a year, Gold had 
served as a courier in this enterprise. 
Then Fuchs returned to England. 

Leads: Gold’s part in the theft of 
atomic secrets might never have been 
discovered but for two people. In 1947, 
Elizabeth Bentley gave a Federal grand 
jury in New York the names of her co- 
conspirators in another Soviet espionage 
ring. In tracking down the leads she of- 
fered, the FBI stumbled across Gold. He 
had been called to testify, then dropped. 
This year, when Fuchs was arrested in 
England, he had been questioned closely 
about his confederates. He had spoken of 
one link in the espionage chain. But a de- 
scription was all he had. Fuchs didn't 
know Gold by name. 

From the lists of suspects, the FBI 
selected those whose general physical 
description tallied. From this list, agents 
weeded out those who had no scientific 
training. This left them with 1,200 sus- 
pects. On May 20, FBI agents dropped a 
pile of 1,200 photographs before Fuchs. 
Some he rejected out of hand. A small 
number he chose as possibles. But he 
made no definite identification. “I just 
can’t say,” he murmured. 

In Philadelphia, other agents had been 
questioning Gold for some time. The 
bureau’s suspicions had been aroused be- 
cause his movements during 1944 and 
1945 coincided with those of Fuchs. On 
May 21, the FBI made a movie of Gold 
and shipped it to Wormwood Scrubs, in 
England, where Fuchs was serving out 
his sentence. But the questioning of 
Gold continued. 

With dramatic abruptness, while the 


films were still en route to Great Britain, 
Gold’s questioners caught him in a lie. 
They had proof that he had been in 
Santa Fe. Almost casually, they asked the 
suspect if he had ever been west of Mis- 
sissippi. He denied it emphatically. This 
was a psychological last straw. Suddenly, 
at 10:45 a.m. last Monday, Gold cracked 
and confessed. 

“I thought that I would be helping a 
nation whose final aims I approved along 
the road to industrial strength,” Gold told 
the FBI. “Particularly was I taken with 
the idea that whatever I did would go to 
help make living conditions far more ad- 
vanced along the road as we know them 
here in the United States. I felt that as an 
ally I was only helping the Soviet Union 
obtain certain information that I thought 
it was entitled to.” 

Film Tip: Later that day, the FBI 
movie was shown to Fuchs. The con- 
fessed Soviet spy watched intently. “Yes, 
sir, that’s the man,” he said. “That’s the 
man.” The case against Gold was com- 
plete. But the announcement that Gold 
had been arrested and was being held in 
$100,000 bail raised new questions. Had 
he named his confederates? Would there 
be more arrests? And what about the 163 
Americans named in a small notebook 
taken in 1945 from one of the suspects in 
the Canadian spy case? Fuchs had been 
named in that notebook. How many 
others implicated were still at liberty? 

These were questions which for the 
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time being remained unanswered. In the 
light of the Fuchs case, the Hiss case, and 
the Coplon case, thoughtful Americans 
were adding another. What was the lure 
which made brilliant young people the 
spies and dupes of the Soviet police 
state? So far, the only answer to that one 
was growing perplexity. 


THE CONGRESS: 


War on Point Four 


In a fit of isolationism, complicated by 
cussedness, political pique, and the 1950 
Congressional campaign, Senate Repub- 
licans launched a bitter attack on the 
foreign-aid bill last week. Generaled by 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, a veteran of 
countless wars against the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, they fought with 
unexpected fury to strip the $35,000,000 
Point Four authorization from it. They 
lost, but only because they were so vastly 
outnumbered. Although the final vote for 
the $3,121,450,000 aid bill was over- 
whelming—47 to 27—no less than 23 of 
the 27 nays were Republican. 

The GOP senators bombarded Point 
Four from every angle and with every 
weapon in the party arsenal. Taft ob- 
jected because, as passed by the House- 
Senate conference, it set no time limit 
and provided for the encouragement of 
“the flow of investment capital” to under- 
developed areas, as well as “the exchange 
of technical knowledge and skills.” That 
implied a government guarantee to 
American investors everywhere abroad 
against financial loss, he charged. 

Taft also saw the program as the 
entering wedge for a “limitless” Ameri- 
can aid program, even to “the backward 
areas of Russia.” He accused the Admin- 
istration of seeking to help “Communist- 
controlled countries” economically. 

Republican William E. Jenner of In- 
diana also saw a Kremlin plot. He de- 
clared that Point Four had been devised 
by Earl Browder, former leader of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., to bleed 
America to death economically while at 
the same time financing “revolutionary 
movements in the underdeveloped, back- 
ward areas.” Simultaneously, Republican 
Eugene Millikin of Colorado parroted the 
Kremlin line by saying that the program 
would “fasten upon the world a fantastic 
American imperialism.” 

The Democrats answered in kind. 
Outraged by the suggestion that Point 
Four would guarantee private American 
investments abroad, Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, became vitriolic. He snarled at 
Republican Forrest Donnell of Missouri: 
“, . . The senator from Missouri . . . 
probes and sees bogeys in every bush. 
There are no bogeys here.” When Don- 
nell asked for permission to answer, he 
retorted that it was all right with him 
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Brief Encounter: When a speeding Chicago trolley jumped the 
track and smashed into a truck carrying 8,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, flame incinerated 32 passengers in a few seconds. Seven 
buildings were set afire; five investigations immediately started. 


as long as “you don’t make a speech.” 

In a similarly heated exchange with 
Taft, Connally said the Ohioan seemed 
“to know more about less than anyone 
else I know.” He accused Taft of “super- 
erogation,” and when Taft asked what 
the word meant, he snapped: “The sen- 
ator from Ohio can look into the diction- 
ary for it. I do not have time to educate 
the senator from Ohio.”* 

After the debate was over most of the 
senators agreed that it had grossly vio- 
lated the chamber’s rules against personal 
castigation and rebuff. Privately, Demo- 
crats admitted that Harry S. Truman had 
to share the blame for the GOP uprising. 
The President had announced Point 
Four in his inaugural address and had 
pushed it not as part of the bipartisan 
foreign policy but as a strictly Democratic 
Party measure. Under the circumstances, 
they confessed, the flare-up had been 
almost inevitable. 


REORGANIZATION: 


Bill Benton Blitz 


The approval that greeted the Hoover- 
commission plan for government reorgan- 
ization was a mighty chorus with voices 
from every quarter. The first eight pro- 
posals were made by the President in 
1949 and were approved with but one 

ption. 

By this year, public interest had 





*Supererogate means “to perform in excess of 
what is required.” 


waned, and vested private interest in 
stemming one or another plan began 
asserting itself. The first five plans voted 
on earlier this month were smoothly 
mowed down. It began to look as if the 
complex fabric of reorganization would 
be riddled. Last week, however, the rout 
was reversed; the foes of reorganization 
had apparently been stopped, and the 
Hoover proposals successfully took the 
offensive. Samuel Shaffer of Newsweex’s 
Washington bureau reports on the minor 
miracle of the week: 

Sen. William Benton, Connecticut 
Democrat, is easily the best-dressed 
member of the Senate. In his well-tailored 
pin-striped suits, often decorated with a 
white carnation, Benton looks as if he 
had just finished posing for a man-of- 
distinction advertisement. He is, how- 
ever, a man with few illusions about 
the powers and privileges of freshmen 
senators. The most recent member of 
the body, he usually refers to himself as 
“Senator No. 96.” 

Last week, No. 96 decided it was time 
to speak out. When he did, he proceeded 
in ungloved fashion to raise hell with his 
own leadership, the leadership of the 
minority party, the Senate in general, ex- 
President Hoover, and a good portion of 
the President’s Cabinet. To his own aston- 
ishment, it paid off. 

Benton could not understand why any- 
one would want to undercut any reform 
so essentially nonpartisan as _ badly 
needed government reorganization. Nev- 
ertheless, he saw his majority leader, 
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Scott Lucas, vote against reorganization 
of the Treasury Department; he wit- 
nessed his majority whip, Francis Myers, 
vote against reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; he watched 
the entire Senate shout down reorgan- 
ization of the Agriculture Department. 

Behind the Scenes: Checking on the 
reasons for the debacle, Benton discov- 
ered that the President’s own Cabinet 
officers participated in the sabotage. John 
Snyder, for example, was on _ record 
agreeing with the nation’s bankers who 
opposed Treasury reorganization; Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer thought so little 
about his agency’s reorganization that he 
said he would not exercise greater au- 
thority over the patent office even if it 
were given him. 

In an effort to stem the rout, Benton, 
a former ad-agency chief (Benton & 
Bowles) experienced at selling, wired ex- 
President Hoover urging him to speak up 
loudly. The reply, couched in equivocal 
language, stunned Benton. He had yet 
another shocker to face: A Republican 
colleague told him that Hoover had 
actually advised this senator in a phone 
conversation to vote against one of the 
pending programs. (The ex-President 
apparently disagreed with some of 
Truman’s revisions of the original com- 
mission plans. ) 

Over the week end, Benton called 
former Budget Director, now Army Sec- 
retary, Frank Pace Jr. and the present 
Budget Director, Frederick Lawton. He 
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Momecoming: Back in Long Beach, Calif., after almost nineteen 
months as a prisoner of the Chinese Communists, Navy Chief Elec- 
trician’s Mate William C. Smith got a rousing welcome from 
his wife, and his neighbors, who loaded him down with presents. 


upbraided both of them, pointing out 
that the Administration was failing to 
consult important senators and giving 
only lip service to the various plans for 
streamlining government. 

Benton also tongue-lashed Scott Lucas. 
“I'm beginning to wonder,” the senator 
told him, “whether the Administration 
wants reorganization. What am I to think 
when even the majority leader votes 
against some of the plans? It isn’t too late, 
Scott. If the President will speak out we 
may be able to salvage the rest.” 

Monday morning, May 22, President 
Truman called Senator McClellan, chair- 
man of the Expenditures Committee 
which had brought in several resolutions 
disapproving the reorganization plans. 
McClellan had denounced several of the 
proposals as Administration “power 
grabs.” Truman asked him to come to the 
White House right away. 

The President turned on the charm. 
“What's this I hear, John,” he said, “about 
power grabs? I don’t want any additional 
power. I want to get rid of some. That’s 
one reason why I want to see these re- 
organization plans go through.” 

“I was sort of carried away in the heat 
of debate when I spoke of power grabs, 
Mr. President,” McClellan replied with a 
smile. Back at the Capitol, McClellan told 
some of his colleagues about the conyer- 
sation. “You know,” he said, “If the Pres- 
ident had spoken to me about a month 
ago, some of the results might have 
been different.” 


His behind-the-scenes job done, Ben- 
ton delivered a speech on the floor. “If 
these 21 reorganization proposals had 
had skilled and determined leadership in 
the presentation to Congress,” he said, “it 
is my opinion that they could have been 
put through . . . The relative absence 
of veteran and influential Congressional 
leadership unequivocally favoring gov- 
ernment reorganization on either side of 
the aisle again shows how unappealing 
and unglamorous this subject is. There is 
more excitement in Congress over day- 
light saving time .. . 

“Seemingly authentic reports have 
come to me that Mr. Hoover has even op- 
posed behind the scenes one or more of 
the reorganization proposals,” Benton 
added. “His attitude has been dishearten- 
ing . . . This grave weakness of public 
leadership has undercut the limited and 
inadequate public support . . . We the 
people have failed to achieve the greatly 
needed reorganization of the Federal 
government.” 

Later in the cloakroom, no less than six 
senators told Benton that he had changed 
their votes. That evening, the Senate ap- 
proved Plan 8 (Federal Trade Commis- 
sion) by 37 to 34 and Plan 9 (Federal 
Power Commission) by 36 to 37 (49 “no” 
votes are required to defeat a reorganiza- 
tion plan). On Tuesday, three more 
went through: Reorganization of the 
Commerce Department, transfer of non- 
Federal public works to the Housing 
Agency; transfer of Federal buildings to 
the General Services Administration. 

Final score for the session: Five plans 
defeated and 16 approved, out of 21 
submitted so far. 

Truman had learned a lesson. On tu- 
ture plans (four more this session) the 
key senators will be consulted (“but- 
tered up” may be the better words) and 
the Cabinet officials will give more than 
lip service. Had these elementary pre- 
cautions been taken from the start, every 
plan but the controversial one dealing 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
might have been approved. 


TRIALS: 


Draper-Adler Deadlock 


After 21 trial days spread over 5 
weeks, 36 witnesses, 79 exhibits, 19 dep- 
ositions, and 10 hours of deliberations, 
the jury in a Hartford, Conn., Federal 
court couldn’t answer the question: Had 
Hester McCullough libeled harmonica 
player Larry Adler and dancer Paul 
Draper when she called them “pro- 
Communists” who should be “treated like 
traitors” (NEWswEEK, May 1)? 

When the jury reported wearily at 
3:48 p.m. last Saturday that it could not 
arrive at a verdict in the $200,000 libel 
action, Mrs. McCullough wept openly as 
one of her defense attorneys expressed 
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his disappointment over the outcome of 
the case. Draper and Adler, who had 
filed the suit to prove they were not pro- 
Communist, issued a prepared statement. 
The hung jury, they said, was a “vindica- 
tion of our loyalty.” 


NARCOTICS: 


Grab in Galveston 


In Galveston, said an old-timer, “you 
can do anything you are big enough to 
do.” You can buy a nickel policy ticket 
without any trouble or bet $10,000 you 
will or won't make your point. Galveston 
police call their Texas city “The Free 
State of Galveston” because it’s wide 
open. 

On May 17, the free state had a few 
fences put up around it. Twenty-five 
officers—a U. S. Marshal, customs men, 
Federal narcotics agents, the county 
sheriff, and local and Houston police— 
swarmed over Postoffice Street and 
nabbed 50 suspects. Last week eighteen 
were being held for the grand jury. Their 
crime: Trafficking in narcotics. 

The haul was bigger than the 117 
pounds of marijuana seized. Galveston, it 
turned out, was the pivot point for a two- 
way trade in marijuana and heroin. The 
marijuana, a backyard weed, came in 
from Mexico and the heroin came down 
from New York for the swap. The ex- 
change rate was 5 pounds of the dream 
weed for an ounce of heroin. It was a 
profitable business. 

No big names or brains were seized. 
When the verdicts were in, a handful of 
Negroes and Mexicans would probably 
go to jail, and the traffic in drugs in the 
Southwest would diminish for a while. 


FRONTS: 


Booing of General Clay 


In a manner reminiscent of the old- 
time Union Square riots, Communist 
pickets milled outside of Town Hall in 
New York last week. Sponsoring the riot- 
ers were the American Jewish Labor 
Council and the American Slav Congress, 
both Red fronts. Within the auditorium 
itself, as the Anti-Communist Common 
Cause, Inc., held its “Hold Berlin” rally, 
Gen. Lucius Clay, former U. S. Military 
Governor of Germany, sat on the plat- 
form. He was flanked by prominent 
Allied-sector Germans, American labor 
leaders, and representatives of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. 

When General Clay rose to speak, 
prearranged trouble started. A young 
man jumped to his feet shouting: “What 
about Ilse Koch and human skin?” Com- 
munists who had spotted themselves 
throughout the audience began booing 
and screaming at the speaker to drown 
out his message of encouragement to 
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Gen. Clay: A heckler wanted to know 


Berliners facing the threat of a Soviet- 
planned “invasion” of the city’s Western 
zone (see page 36). The Communists 
were quickly ousted, and the meeting 
continued with the business at hand. 

But the Communists had accomplished 
their mission. In both Allied and Soviet 
Germany, newspapers featured stories 
of the riot. To many Germans, jittery 
over possible Soviet aggressive moves, 
the Communist demonstration seemed to 
indicate that Americans were divided on 
the “Hold Berlin” issue. This was pre- 
cisely the impression which Communist 
rioters had sought to create. 
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CRIME: 


He Got It Wholesale 


Lyle E. Dougherty was a happy man, 
with a wife and four children and a 
steady job in the purchasing department 
of the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in De- 
troit. And then one day about two years 
ago a friend told him where he could 
buy a watch at a discount, and Dougherty 
has been miserable ever since. 

Word quickly got around Briggs that 
Dougherty, a studious, bespectacled, 
mild-mannered man, could “get it for 
you wholesale.” Soon, his co-workers 
were besieging him with requests to buy 
television sets, electrical appliances, and 
even cars for them. “It made me very 
popular,” Dougherty recalled last week, 
“and I hated to refuse.” 

Eventually the Briggs company execu- 
tives heard about Dougherty, the man 
who “can get it for you wholesale.” They, 
too, began bombarding him with orders. 
“I felt I couldn't very well turn them 
down when I had done the same thing 
for people under them,” says Dougherty. 

The trouble was he never succeeded 
in getting anything wholesale—except 
that first watch. He had to pay retail 
prices “and then deliver the articles at 
a good discount,. paving the difference 
myself.” 

He spent every nickel of his savings. 
He borrowed frantically from finance 
companies and banks. It was no use. He 
was too popular. 

A fortnight ago, Dougherty’s world 
caved in. A friend who had given him 
$250 as a deposit to buy a new car 
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complained to police that Dougherty had 
never delivered it. The Wayne County 
Prosecutor's office investigated and dis- 
covered that Dougherty had collected 
$121,000 to buy things wholesale and 
had spent $151,000 for them. He was 
still $12,655 in debt. 

At Recorder’s Court, where Dougherty 
pleaded guilty to obtaining money under 
false pretenses, psychiatrists gave him 
a going-over. 

“A typical ego-satisfaction case,” said 
one. “This man undoubtedly has an im- 
pelling need for love ... He has achieved 
a great deal of ego-satisfaction, which, 
probably unknowingly, he valued more 
than money. 

“We all like to be known as good Joes. 
We all like to be thought well of and 
have people think we are important and 
influential. You're like that. I'm like 
that—but not to the extent that I'm will- 
ing to go in hock for $30,000.” 

Dougherty, who faces a maximum jail 
sentence of ten vears, attempted to ex- 
plain himself. “I thought something 
would turn up,” he said. Then he added: 
“I'll never do another favor for anyone 
as long as I live. From now on, I'm going 
to depend on my own personality to make 
friends and influence people, instead of 
buying them things at a discount.” 





GAMBLING: 


Las Vegas Twilight? 


To the weary traveler in from the 
Mojave Desert, Las Vegas is an oasis 
right out of the Arabian Nights. It offers 
water, and the finest whiskies to mix it 
with. It offers every man a chance to 
double or even quadruple his money 
merely by watching dice tumble and rou- 
lette wheels spin. 

And it all seems as respectable and 
businesslike as a blue-serge suit. The 
total investment in plant, raw material, 
and labor is estimated at $25,000,000. 
Out of this the Nevada boom town grosses 
$31,000,000 from 1,000,000 customers a 
year. It is an industry simplified to the 
essence—money goes in one end and 
comes out ... money. 

For the Decoration Day week end, 
always the busiest Las Vegas holiday, 
even the big luxury hotels didn’t suffice. 
Visitors from Southern California (a five- 
hour drive) slept in their cars or stayed 
on their feet, gambling around the clock. 

But though Las Vegas has superseded 
Reno and Palm Springs, as the West’s 
capital of chance, its 24,000 natives pre- 
fer to think of it as a quiet homespun 
town amidst the neon-lighted sagebrush. 


Gambling in Las Vegas: Was the free and easy life contagious? 


Though slot machines whir in super- 
markets, gas stations, and drugstores—all 
over town—and the gaming tables are 
never still, the citizens proudly point to 
the fact that their 26 churches never 
hold bingo parties. Eleven thousand Las 
Vegans are church members; there is a 
flourishing Boy Scout movement headed 
by Rex Bell, ex-cowboy actor and hus- 
band of the retired movie “It” girl, Clara 
Bow. The brief postwar gangster invasion 
ended in 1947 when “Bugsy” Siegel, 
builder of the Flamingo, caught four bul- 
lets in the body. Today, Las Vegas gam- 
bling is run on a Groton-Harvard basis. 
The gamblers want to keep the city 
clean; they don’t want murders and such 
trouble to interfere with their ideal busi- 
ness location. 

Las Vegas, its leading citizens boast, 
is a town where people still leave their 
front doors unlocked. It all seems like a 
lovely dream, epitomized by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce motto: “Fun in the Sun.” 

Cleud: Last week, however, it began 
tc look to many as though the free and 
easy way of life was contagious—in the 
wrong quarters. For months there had 
been some rumors. The high-school bas- 
ketball team, it was whispered, had got 
noisily drunk in Reno. A Union Pacific 
freight car in the Las Vegas yards had 
been broken into and a case of whisky 
stolen. Because the theft was in interstate 
commerce, Federal men_ stepped in. 
They turned the case over to juvenile 
authorities when it was learned that 
schoolboys had taken the liquor for a 
party. For a month a small group, headed 
by former U. S. Sen. Berkeley Bunker, 
now an undertaker, had questioned hi«')- 
school pupils under promises their names 
would not be revealed. 

On Thursday night, May 18, the storm 
broke. One hundred civic-minded folk. 
including Bunker, clergymen, attorney: 
and doctors, met, at their demand, with 
the six members of the school board, in a 
little publicized meeting. On the defen- 
sive, vice principal Walter Long said a 
woman had complained to him that sive 
knew of seven high-school girls who hac 
become pregnant. He had retorted, he 
said: “Maybe they have, but they didn't 
become pregnant between 9 in the morn 
ing and 4 in the afternoon.” 

The Rev. Thomas J. Daly, pastor of the 
Reformation United Lutheran Church, 
said the school harbored a non-virgin 
society in which sexual experience was a 
prerequisite for membership. A girl pupil 
had been stripped to the waist in a cor- 
ridor, he said. Love-making was carried 
on “uncensored and unchallenged” on the 
school’s rear steps. 

The trouble was, said Mrs. Dewey 
Solomon, that the girls didn’t dress prop- 
erly. The strapless dresses common on 
Las Vegas streets had no place in the 
schoolrooms. 

After four hours, everyone agreed that 
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only a small minority of the children were 
“bad.” What they couldn’t agree on was 
whether the responsibility lay with the 
home, the church, the school, or the 
community. 

More meetings were set. The commit- 
tee of 100 sadly promised further revela- 
tions. A number of Las Vegans began 
looking uneasily at the neon lights of the 
gambling casinos and wondering about 
the whirring, clattering machines of their 
biggest business. 


POLITICS: 


Graham by a Nose 


Sen. Frank P. Graham ran about 30,000 
votes ahead of Willis Smith in North 
Carolina’s Democratic primary last week, 
but whether it was enough to win him the 
nomination depends on how Smith feels 
about it. Virtually comp'ete returns gave 
Graham, a Fair Dealer, 299,177 votes to 
Smith’s 248,827, but he fell short of the 
necessary majority because a third candi- 
date, former Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, 
piled up 57,888 votes while a fourth, Olla 
Ray Boyd, managed to eke out 6,124. 

Smith, a conservative Raleigh lawyer, 
has until June 7 to decide whether to 
concede the nomination, which in North 
Carolina is equivalent to election, or 
whether to demand a runoff on June 24. 


California Foot Race 


It’s not that Californians are any more 
muddled than other Americans, but they 
ofteri sound that way during political 
campaigns. Everyone else would, too, 
if the rest of the nation had California’s 
peculiar election laws, under which Re- 
publicans and Democrats are permitted to 
run in each other’s primaries and candi- 
dates frequently find themselves nomi- 
nated by both parties, as Gov. Earl 
Warren was in 1946. The system was 
originally intended to make life miser- 
able for would-be party bosses, and it 
has done just that, but it has also suc- 
ceeded in turning California into a polit- 
ical never-never land. 

One of the results of this practice of 
cross-filing is that some of California’s 
leading Republicans are indistinguish- 
able from Democrats and vice versa. 
Issues have a way of simply disappearing 
when candidates are running in both 
primaries. 

Last week, however, to California’s 
surprise, the state faced a pleasing pros- 
pect: The odds were that at least in the 
Senatorial race this year the voters would 
have a clear-cut choice before them. 
Nothing was certain, of course, but it 
looked as if a stalwart Republican, Rep. 
Richard M. Nixon, would be the Repub- 
lican candidate to succeed the retiring 
Democratic Sen. Sheridan Downey, 
while a rampant Fair Dealer, Rep. Helen 
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If it’s Nixon vs. Mrs. Douglas, the Fair Deal faces a test in California 


Gahagan Douglas, would be the Demo- 
cratic nominee. The issue thus would be 
the Fair Deal, for or against, with no 
complications to confuse the voters. 

If. this happened, the voters could 
thank (1) Senator Downey’s decision 
not to seek re-election and (2) the deter- 
mination of state GOP leaders to reverse 
the nonpartisan trend of thinking which 
has dominated Republicanism in Califor- 
nia for the past eight years. Downey is 
a political ambivalent, who has voted 
Fair Deal on labor legislation and anti- 
Fair Deal on such other measures as the 
160-acre limitation in the reclamation 
law. And though he probably would 
have made a stronger candidate than 
Mrs. Douglas, drawing a good many 
Republican as well as Democratic votes, 
his candidacy would not have been as 
clinching a test of the Truman program. 

Anything Goes: Whatever doubt ex- 
ists about the result of the Republican 
and Democratic primaries on June 6 
springs from the fact that California’s 
election laws encourage eccentric polit- 
ical movements and candidates. In the 
Republican primary, Nixon has to face a 
character named “Dr.” Ulysses Grant 
Bixby Meyers, who was “consulting psy- 
chologist” for Life’s Estate, Ltd., a lonely- 
hearts racket, until the Los Angeles police 
cracked down on the _ organization 
(Newsweek, May 8). Another would-be 
GOP candidate is Albert Levitt, who 
is running on a straight anti-Vatican 
platform, and there is also someone 
named Earl Desmond. Naturally, Mrs. 
Douglas is running in the GOP primary, 
and so, too, is another Democrat, Man- 
chester Boddy, Los Angeles publisher. 

Despite this, all the betting is that 
Nixon will win the GOP nomination 


hands down. Mrs. Douglas, however, is 
expected to have a little trouble in get- 
ting the Democratic designation. Nixon 
has made things as difficult for her as 
possible by entering the Democratic 
primary, and Boddy has several formi- 
dable political assets. 

He was born in a log cabin, for one 
thing. His father was a homesteader. 
And he owns The Los Angeles Daily 
News (circulation, 251,232), which 
lately has read as if no one was running 
for senator except Manchester Boddy. 
He brought his Washington correspond- 
ent, Frank Rogers, back to Los Angeles 
to serve as his chief press agent, while 
writing daily communiqués on the cam- 
paign for The News, and his political 
writer, Leslie Claypool, also is busy fill- 
ing the paper with reports of Boddy’s 
doings. Just to make the coverage of 
Boddy’s campaign complete, the pub- 
lisher is himself writing a column—about 
himself. 

Boddy, who describes himself as a 
firm believer in “Fact, the Dictator,” has 
been on both sides of almost every issue 
imaginable. Only a few weeks before he 
announced his candidacy for the Senate, 
he was saying that his paper under no 
circumstances would support James 
Roosevelt, the Democratic candidate tor 
governor. Since deciding that he wants 
to run on the same ticket with Roosevelt, 
he suddenly has discovered virtues in 
the man that he never dreamed of before. 

Boddy’s principal campaign issue 
against Mrs. Douglas is the charge that 
she has been mixed up with Communist 
groups. This line of attack has bewildered 
and worried Mrs. Douglas’s supporters, 
for, though an extreme Fair Dealer, she 
is also firmly anti-Communist. They point 
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HE appointment of a nonpartisan 

board of private citizens to exam- 
ine the evidence pertaining to the 
McCarthy charges was proposed in 
various quarters more than two months 
ago. It was favored by some State 
Department officials, among others. 

Valid objections were made. One 
was that a nonpartisan body 
with such an assignment al- 
ready existed: the loyalty 
review board created in 
1947. It is composed of pri- 
vate citizens of repute 
divided about equally be- 
tween the two major par- 
ties. Its chairman, from 
the beginning, has been 
a Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
Republican. 

The loyalty review board was set 
up in that fashion so that it would not 
be susceptible, either in fact or in sus- 
picion, to influence from political or 
governmental sources. Its powers and 
its membership were intended to be 
the guarantee that all persons of dubi- 
ous loyalty, or worse, would be elimi- 
nated from the government service. 
And, while it followed’ procedures de- 
signed to protect the innocent, it laid 
down the rule, at the outset, that 
doubtful cases were to be resolved in 
favor of the public service rather than 
the individual. 

Excepting one case still in the mill, 
every State Department employe 
cited or alluded to by Senator Mc- 
Carthy had been cleared through the 
loyalty review system—presumably 
after thorough investigation by the FBI. 


LTHOUGH McCarthy’s charges were 
directed at the State Department, 
they were in fact an attack on the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of the loyalty 
review system. Service on the review 
beard involved a great deal of work 
for only nominal compensation and 
little, if. any, prestige. Many of its 
members had been recruited only by 
appeals to their patriotism and to their 
sense of public duty. 

The creation of a second board of 
private citizens to review the review 
of loyalty cases already conducted by 
another nonpartisan or bipartisan body 
of private citizens might properly be 
construed by the latter as an affront. 

When the proposal was ‘first made 





Need for a New Jury 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the President was, moreover, opposed 
to opening the files to inspection by 
anyone outside the established loyalty 
review system. He took this stand on 
the advice of the Republican chair- 
man of the loyalty review board, Seth 
Richardson, and the director of the 
FBI. J. Edgar Hoover's reasons were 
set forth publicly, and no 
one who has read them 
would seriously accuse the 
President of trying to “cover 
up” anything by his first de- 
cision to withhold the files. 
The State Department was, 
in fact, urging him to open 
the loyalty files to either the 
Tydings Senate subcommit- 
tee or some other group 
whose verdict would be ac- 
cepted as final by the public. 

The President was finally per- 
suaded that the McCarthy charges 
could not be disposed of without 
opening the loyalty files to the 
Tydings committee. Now the mem- 
bers of that committee, or a majority 
of them, have concluded that they 
cannot reach a verdict which. will be 
universally accepted. The whole mat- 
ter is too deeply entangled in politics 
to be extricated from politics by five 
politicians, three of whom are candi- 
dates for reelection td the Senate. 

A unanimous report from the 
Tydings committee might be almost 
universally accepted. But a unanimous 
report is not to be expected—certainly 
not before the 1950 _ election. 
One of the Republican members, 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, was in a 
McCarthy-like situation a year ago as 
a result of his charges of “gross malad- 
ministration” against the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and demand for the 
resignation of David E. Lilienthal. 


HE narrow interest of one party or 
"| aehe might be served by leav- 
ing unsettled, at least until after the 
1950 election, the questions involved 
in the McCarthy charges. The larger 
public interest will be served by a 
clear verdict on the facts as soon as 
possible. If any partisan political ben- 
efits ensue, let them go to those who 
merit them on the basis of the facts. 
The first requisite, however, is a jury 
which is invulnerable to charges 
of partisanship. 








out that Nixon has not been accusing her 
of Communist sympathies. Nixon, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, is probably the 
best-informed man in Congress on Com- 
munist activities. 

Mrs. Douglas’s backers insist they're 
not worried about Boddy’s candidacy, 
even though Downey is out campaigning 
for him, but they do frankly fear that his 
attacks on her as a pro-Communist will 
help Nixon on election day. Some suspect 
that conservative Democrats are backing 
him to split the primary vote and give the 
Democratic as well as the Republican 
nomination to Nixon. 

Glamour: Nixon and Mrs. Douglas 
are, in many ways, ideal standard bear- 
ers for their respective political philos- 
ophies. They are both extremely per- 
sonable (Mrs. Douglas, the wife of movie 
star Melvyn Douglas, was herself an 
actress before her marriage). They both 
talk extremely well and are indefati- 
gable campaigners. And they are both 
hard-working, intelligent, and well in- 
formed. 

At 37, Nixon is a relative newcomer 
in politics. He had never campaigned 
for office until 1946, when, as a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy awaiting 
separation, he decided to run in the 
Twelfth Congressional District against 
Jerry Voorhis, a five-term New Dealer. 
His victory over Voorhis was discounted, 
for 1946 was the year of the great Re- 
publican Congressional landslide, but in 
1948 Nixon showed that it was no freak 
by winning both the Republican and 
Democratic nominations. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, Nixon played 
a leading role in drafting the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, it was 
he who insisted in pursuing the question 
“Who is lying, Hiss or Chambers?” until 
a Federal jury found the answer. 

Mrs. Douglas has been in Congress 
since 1944. She has the almost unani- 
mous support of labor and minority 
groups, and her record makes that easily 
understandable. If Nixon supports the 
Taft-Hartley Act, though with amend- 
ments, she opposes it. If Nixon favors 
state ownership of tidelands oil, she ad- 
vocates Federal control. He wants to re- 
peal the law which says that no farm 
larger than 160 acres shall receive water 
from a Federal canal. She believes in 
the provision. 

On public housing, on the Brannan 
plan, on almost every Fair Deal measure, 
Nixon and Mrs. Douglas are similarly at 
swords’ points. “I believe in the plat- 


‘ form of the Democratic Party,” she de- 


clares simply. And Nixon, eager to fight 
the campaign on that, replies: “They can 
call it planned economy, the Fair Deal, 
or social welfare. It’s still the same old 
Socialist baloney any way you slice it.” 
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Top tire of the world’s greatest tire maker 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages: D Oo u a2 i & e A €: i ia 


MILEAGE—50,000 miles or so are not unusual 

SAFETY—Blowouts are virtually unheard of Sayer - Cushion by 
COMFORT— Most luxurious of the new softer rides 

LOOKS—By far the handsomest tire on the road { ch) ak pF Y a A wm 
COST—More than conventional tires, but worth it 


The Double Eagle is the world’s only automobile 
tire made with an all-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
able with an all-rayon-cord body. . Double Eagle, Super-Cushion T.M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 





Master Technicians Service Conference—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


“Professor” Tech has 62,000 students! 


~~ 


That figure on the screen is “Tech,” 
the star of a unique talking film — one 
of a series teaching automotive service 
men the newest and most efficient ways 
of caring for Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars, and Dodge trucks. 


These films have been used regu- 
larly for nearly three years by Chrysler 
Corporation dealers throughout the 
country. First they explain the latest 
methods of “diagnosis”— for speedy, 
economical service work depends on 
knowing exactly where to begin. Then 
the latest factory-approved methods 
of making adjustments and repairs 
are shown, as if a factory “car clinic” 
were in town, 


PRACTICAL ‘ 
(tp eedtion MEANS BETTER SERVICE 
¢ 


After the show, the same work is 
demonstrated on an actual car. Then 
the automotive service men do the job 
themselves — learning new skills that 
mean better, money-saving service 
work for you. 


More than 62,000 Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler automotive serv- 
ice men are taking this course — post- 
graduate technicians, ready to help 
owners get all the long life and enjoy- 
able driving built into our cars. 


This great training program is 
another example of the way practical, 
creative imagination works at Chrysler 
Corporation to make our cars serve 
you better. It’s an important reason 
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why owners enjoy such year-after-year 
satisfaction with their Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 
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Want to keep your car running its best? Specially 
trained service men are ready to help you at 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers in 
every part of the country. Their skills can save you 
time and money on adjustments or repairs. 
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Elections and the Peace Conundrum 


Scantily furnished, tasteless rooms in 
schoolhouses and other public buildings 
all over Japan will echo this Sunday to 
the slow clack, clack of geta (clogs), as 
long lines of voters shuffle up to the ballot 
boxes. From the bent, wrinkled, cheerful 
farmers in the remote mountain valleys 
to the sullen bobby-soxers in Tokyo, 
Japanese on June 4 choose 132 out of the 
250 members of the House of Councillors, 
the Diet’s upper chamber. By common 
judgment this is Japan’s most important 
election since the war’ end because it 
could constitute a sort of national refer- 
endum on the two most vital postwar 
issues—a separate peace with the West- 
ern Powers and American retention of 





paper editorials and columnists began 
a troubled examination of what Walter 
Lippmann called “The Japanese Conun- 
drum.” 

Parting Present: Despite the 
urgency of the issues, Japanese voters 
showed their usual apathy. On countless 
corners little men with microphones or 
megaphones earnestly mace campaign 
speeches—to a few bored onlookers or 
to nobody at all. Sound trucks rolled 
through Tokyo, broadcasting to indiffer- 
ent pedestrians. 

The government of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, by inference at least, supported 
a separate peace treaty and bases for the 
United States with the Socialists, Com- 


week Ikeda _ returned—with guarded 
hints as to the O-miyage or parting pres- 
ents he had obtained in Washington. 
Yoshida also managed to convey the 
impression that Ikeda had obtained con- 
cessions which couldn’t be discussed and 
which depended on the government 
winning the election. As the campaign 
wound up, the wily old Premier, in the 
best Japanese jujitsu_ tradition, had appar- 
ently caught his opponents off balance. 
Significance-- 

The Defense and State Departments 
and most Japanese were searching for a 
solution to the same problem: How could 
a disarmed Japan be secured against 
Communist attack? The Defense Depart- 
ment apparently felt that in the age of 
total war it needed almost total control 
to defend Japan effectively—not just a few 
isolated bases. The State Department 
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The campaign for this week’s election left the Japanese apathetic, but great crowds braved the rain to see the Em- 
peror’s daughter and her husband on the way from their recent wedding to a ceremony at the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo 


bases in Japan after the peace treaty. 

The elections occur as American policy 
—long paralyzed by State and Defense 
Department disagreements on_ these 
issues—appeared at long last to be taking 
shape. Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
and Gen. Omar Bradley, head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are going to Japan 
this month to confer with General 
MacArthur. Last week the State Depart- 
ment announced that its special adviser, 
John Foster Dulles, who has been as- 
signed to Japanese peace treaty negotia- 
tions, would proceed to Tokyo at about 
the same time. And American news- 
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munists, and other parties in opposition. 
However, in the public mind Yoshida’s 
government was also held responsible for 
the deflationary program ordered by the 
American authorities last summer. This 
has caused a moderate business depres- 
sion. Furthermore, taxes under the pro- 
gram have been so resented that last 
month, for the first time, the Diet rejected 
occupation orders when the Councillors 
refused to pass a new tax bill. 

In April Yoshida sent his Finance Min- 
ister, Hayato Ikeda, to Washington in the 
hope of securing some tax modification 
in time to influence the election. Last 


thought that continuance of the occupa- 
tion—with its near-total control—would 
bring about a political reaction against 
the United States that would eventually 
force American withdrawal. (MacArthur 
largely agreed with the State Depart- 
ment.) The Japanese, for their part, 
wanted security against Russia at almost 
any cost—except continuance of the 
occupation. 

These three attitudes, taken together, 
added up to the dictionary definition of 
Lippmann’s word conundrum: “A thing 
that puzzles, as a question to which only 
a conjectural answer can be made.” 
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BRITAIN: 


Step on the Gas 


From London, Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s bureau, sends this 
account of a happy week end and its 
political meaning: 

That great big blue cloud over the 
British Isles last week end came from 
hundreds of thousands of automobile 
exhaust pipes, burning up unrationed 
gasoline for the first time in nearly 
eleven years. 

The end of gasoline rationing “forth- 
with” was announced at 11:10 a.m., last 
Friday, in the House of Corimons by the 
fidgety Fuel Minister, Philip Noel-Baker. 
Within the hour there was scarcely a 
motorist in London who wasn't tearing up 
ration coupons or jovially offering them 
to friends who in turn were refusing 
them with exaggerated thanks. Gloom 
was reserved exclusively for 2,000 bu- 
reaucrats whose jobs automatically 
ended and for the uncounted black mar- 
keteers whom no amount of government 
precaution or prosecution had ever man- 
aged to destroy. 

Fill "Em Up: The little man with a 
little car could forget about the dismal 
years when he either had no gasoline 
ration at all or at best enough to take an 
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abbreviated Sunday spin. All he had to 
worry about now was the price—recently 
upped to 42 cents per imperial gallon and 
probably due to rise still higher. 

“Fill your tank” signs blossomed on the 
fronts of service stations, many of which 
have been using one pump out of six for 
the last decade. “Red” gasoline, hitherto 
legal only for trucks or buses, could now 
tint any tank. 

The government’s explanation for the 
sudden decision was that an agreement 
had been reached with two United 
States oil companies, Standard of New 
Jersey and California Texas Oil. They 
will sell extra oil to Britain for pounds in- 
stead of dollars and will spend those 
pounds on equipment and services in the 
sterling area and for such things as Brit- 
ish-built tankers. What dollar expense 
remained, the government hoped would 
be more than maue up by motoring dollar 
tourists, now freed of the bother of filling 
out forms to get coupons. 

The announcement’s timing could 
scarcely have been better calculated to 
produce political gratitude for the Social- 
ists. Last week end was Whitsun, the 
holiday time when no English family can 
hold up its head unless it goes some- 
where away from home. It also was 
Derby week end. The Conservatives 
were quick to point out that when 
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A Parasol—Not a Cane: Queen Mother Mary, re- 
solved never to use a cane (although she does use 
a wheel chair at times), carried her usual parasol 
at the Chelsea Flower Show last week. However, 
the Queen did allow these two officials to help her 
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across a small ornamental stream. 
birthday, May 26, King George VI toasted her 
health at a Buckingham Palace luncheon. Visiting 
American warships joined their British hosts in 
wearing dress flags and firing 21-gun salutes. 


Winston Churchill, during last February’s 
election campaign, hinted that “petrol” _ 
rationing could be abandoned, the So- 
cialists, from Sir Stafford Cripps down- 
ward, accused him of an “irresponsible 
stunt.” 


Significance-- 


The week end before last, party 
bosses met at a reconverted stately home 
in Surrey, now known as Beatrice Wek-b 
Rest House. There they faced the fact 
that the only way they could win the 
next election was by achieving strength 
through the appeasement of the middle 
classes. This had become so obvious that 
even before the Surrey meeting, the 
government abandoned the rationing of 
canned goods, cookies, and other non- 
staple foods. It was a good bet that 
before long even meat would be off ra- 
tion. Eggs and milk are already on free 
sale, and even so there are big surpluses 
of both. 

The derationing of gasoline prompted 
some guesses about the prospect of a 
July election, but the more reliable ob- 
servers believed Herbert Morrison, now 
in almost complete control of the party’s 
course, would try to stall off polling until 
next spring in the hope that by then 
the current trend to the Tories will 
have petered out and even reversed 
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1/5TH OF ALL PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN THE U.S. IN 1949 


With Chloe 
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For new industrial, commercial and other 
buildings in the Gulf South, private capital 





































t awarded construction contracts in 1949 worth 

: $813,363,000. This is 300 millions more than 

4 | went to all the seven states in the far west. It’s 

; over five times as much as was invested in 

j Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 

rn setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut combined! 

)- 

y Furthermore, there’s a backlog of private con- _s 
's struction planned for the Gulf South of more ~ 
il than three billions of dollars—one-fifth of all 

n proposed private construction expenditures in 

1} the entire United States. 

d 


There are good reasons for this great invest- 
ment of private capital in the Gulf South. It 
has what industry needs: 





Huge reserves of essential raw materials 
and adequate supplies of industrial water, 
electric power and clean, dependable nat- 
ural gas. A mild, year-round climate bene- 
ficial to both plants and people. A 
network of navigable waterways afford- 
ing economical transport to markets the 
world over. 


Our Industrial Development Department 
would be pleased to assist you in obtaining 
further information if you are considering a 
new plant site in the Gulf South communities 
served by United Gas. 


* Private engineering construction contracts awarded 
in 1949 in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and the Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Pensacola, Florida areas, as reported by 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


One of the many new chemical 
plants in the Gulf South 
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add up...not when you can \ 
draw more depositors and make | 
working conditions more pleasant by & 


installing Westinghouse Air Condi- §& 
tioning. You can have a “packaged” 
UNITAIRE which is flexible enough to 
meet your requirements, yet is inex- 
pensive. And, as a plus feature, it is 
backed by the undivided responsi- 
bility of Westinghouse. For complete 
information on any type of applica- 
tion, call the Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in 
your classified telephone directory. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Sturtevant Division, 

216 Damon Street, Hyde 


Park, Boston 36, Mass. S 
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itself. Some competent analysts think 
that if an election were held in autumn, 
the Tories might win as many as 40 seats. 

Therefore, England may expect every 
good Socialist to do his duty by saying as 
little as possible about nationalization 
and as much as possible about full em- 
ployment. Moreover, the party in power 
must do something more about the low 
rate of new housing and the almost daily 
rising cost of living. Last week, for ex- 
ample, both shoes and taxi fares jumped 
33% per cent. The approach to the 
housing problem may be to take this 
headache away from gusty left-wing 
Health Minister Nye Bevan and give it 
to a hearty businessman, Dick Stokes, the 
new Minister of Works. The approach to 
the cost of living may be the extension of 
the cocperative movement to eliminate 
middlemen in the marketing of fish, vege- 
tables, and fruit—all the objects of house- 
wives’ price boycotts in recent weeks. 


Leers and Lords 


“The Prof,” alias Lord Cherwell, the 
vegetarian, teetotaling, nonsmoking bach- 
elor who was Winston Churchill's wartime 
personal assistant, last week complained 
to the House of Lords that American 
“crooners, boxers, and entertainers” were 
taking dollars out of dollar-shy Britain. 
Singling out Diane Adrian, he declared: 
“One lady who landed the other day, 
I read, specializes in ‘leering lyrics.’ I 
would not have expected this to appeal 
to Sir Stafford Cripps, even though her 
manager boasts that she has ‘the trimmest 
midriff on Broadway’.” 

Thereupon the songstress leered right 
back. With some public-relations coach- 
ing, she wrote to Cherwell: “I would 
sincerely like to have the opportunity 
of explaining how beneficial my ‘leering 
lyrics’ are to a nation which has so long 
suffered from a leering economy.” She 
even visited the Houses of Parliament 
to seek that opportunity of explaining, 
but didn’t get to talk to Cherwell. 


UNITED NATIONS: 
End of a Mission? 


In Downing Street outside No. 10 in 
London on May 238, a bobby saluted 
Trygve Lie and said: “I hope you bring 
good news, sir.” On a flag-ringed lawn 
outside United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success on May 25, UN employes 
held up a big banner: “Welcome home, 
Mr. Lie. UN staff hails your peace mis- 
sion.” Summing up his 32-day, 12,000- 
mile tour of the Big Four capitals, the 
UN Secretary General declared: “I have 
just done what I thought was right, what 
I thought was my duty. European peo- 
ples want peace, those in the Eastern 
countries and those in the Western coun- 
tries want it, and that is our target.” He 
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Diane: How beneficial are her leers? 


professed to be convinced, from his 90 
minutes with Joseph Stalin, that the 
Soviet Union retained faith in the UN and 
wanted it to be a “working organization.” 


Significance -- 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, reports: 

In spite of optimistic public statements 
Trygve Lie returned from Moscow a 
disappointed man. In the few intimate 
talks he has had since his Stalin interview 
he confessed that, while he had not ex- 
pected great results from his Moscow 
visit, he had at least hoped for a more 
generous reception. But, he added as an 
afterthought, the Russians reserve their 
cordiality for Communists and “only a 
short time ago I was denounced by 
Pravda as an imperialist traitor.” 

Lie has left with Stalin a memorandum 
of a “peace plan.” The details have been 
kept secret. But it is believed to include 
a proposal for the establishment of a 
United Nations trusteeship over Formosa 
(Newsweek, May 29) and for a Security 
Council meeting to be attended by the 
Big Four foreign ministers. Lie received 
no reply to this memorandum. However, 
during his interviews with the Soviet 
leaders Lie was treated to a pleasing 
picture of Soviet “reasonableness” and 
their devotion to the UN. The Russians 
were even willing to discuss controversial 
subjects with the West—just as soon as 
the Chinese Communists had been 
seated in the UN. Russian statements to 
Lie included a harangue on the warmon- 
gering activities of the West with special 
reference to ex-President Hoover's pro- 
posal for the expulsion of the Soviets and 
their satellites from the UN. 

In advance of Lie’s talks this Monday 


o © Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers. While demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
ble future applications in your own business. Note: Du Pont 
makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product. 





MEN WHOSE LIVES HANG BY THREADS RELY on NYLON’S srrencru 


If a fiber’s strength is important to 
you, this linesman’s safety strap 
should be of more than passing in- 
terest. Here is an instance where Du 
Pont nylon fibers virtually doubled 
the strength of a product. 


A linesman also likes nylon for its 
high abrasion-resistance. As he see- 
saws about, his strap often grinds 
against a splintery pole; or, worse 
still, the rough edges of metal girders. 
Tests show nylon straps stand three 
times the abrasive wear that ordi- 
nary ones can take. 


The nylon fabric is impregnated 
with the Du Pont man-made rub- 
ber, neoprene. This bonds the fabric 
layers, gives added wear. And both 


nylon and neoprene resist deteriora- 
tion from the cleaning fluids lines- 
men use to remove creosote picked 
up from poles. 


You probably don’t make or use 
safety straps. But this example of 
nylon’s strength, abrasion-resistance 
and imperviousness to cleaning fluids 
may give you an idea. One that can 
help you improve a product, make 
a new product or increase the effi- 
ciency of production methods. 


Nylon is tough and durable. . . 
elastic and resilient. It withstands 
deterioration by petroleum oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. And 
nylon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET ‘“‘Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 303, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Opportunities Unlimited 


For Industry in New Orleans 


Plus All the Other Things You Need 
To Build Your Factory—and Prosper 















Unlimited Fresh Water—New Orleans Unlimited Shipping—by Water, Land or Air 
has one of the world’s finest water puri- America’s second wr yo a by 
fication systems, with capacity to spare. 43 steamship lines—11 rai k li ~-" 
And for raw water, there’s the Missis- 8 air lines*——44 motor truck lines. 

atte : - these—together with extensive barge 
sippi River at your factory door, with 


: ; line service—give you fastest—or cheap- 
a flow of from 100,000 to 1,250,000 cubic est—transportation all over the United 


feet per second. States .. . or the world! 
*Licensed and scheduled lines. 
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Unlimited Fuel—In New Orleans, low- Unlimited American & World Markets 


cost natural gas and low-cost fuel oil When you’re in New Orleans, you’re 
are available in any quantities. In- located at the gateway to the richest 
dustry here is never faced with fuel valley in the world—a 60-billion-dollar 
shortages. market where 40% of the nation’s re- 


tail sales are made. Also, New Or- 
leans is first source of supply for all of 
the huge, expanding Latin-American 
market—as well as the world markets 
that now are linked to New Orleans 
by sea and air. 





All This and Heaven Too—When it comes to living, New Orleans is a heaven-on- 
earth—a warm, sunny, friendly city that will capture your heart the first time you visit 


it. New Orleans leads in slum clearance, recreational development—and good living! | 


May we tell you more? Inquiries about opportunities in New Orleans 
for your industry will be treated in strictest confidence. We will be glad 
to send you facts pertinent to your industry without obligation, together 
with the interesting booklet,‘‘Why Industry Moves South.” Address M. 
B. Walle, Director, Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 
(RA. 4859); or, W. F. Riggs, Executive Vice-President, Chamber of 
Commerce, New Orleans 12, La. (TU. 1131). 


fy 
Greater New Orleans <¢ % 


B: 
Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit... ESOURCES 
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with Secretary Acheson and President 
Truman, State Department officials 
briefed the Secretary that according to 
available evidence the Russians are anx- 
ious to return to the UN. These officials 
believe that if the West stands firm the 
Russians may even be made to pay a 
price for a face-saving device permitting 
them to return. Official optimism on that 
score is based on speeches and resolutions 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
congress held last week in Budapest. 
The Communist-sponsored meeting sur- 
prisingly stressed the need of strengthen- 
ing the UN and of securing greater 
participation of “democratic forces.” 


MALAYA: 


Heredity vs. Environment 


By heredity, 13-year-old Bertha de 
Hartogh was stamped as indisputably 
European—with blue eyes, fair hair, and 
a peaches-and-cream complexion. By en- 
vironment, she was indisputably Ma- 
lavan—turning toward Mecca five times 
a day to pray, wearing the native sarong 
and kebaya (tunic), and speaking only 
the Malayan language. 

The daughter of a Dutch sergeant 
and his wife, Bertha was only 5 when 
the Japanese struck at Java in 1942. Her 
parents handed her over to their old 
amah (nurse) Aminah for safekeeping 
just before they were captured and in- 
terned. So safely did Aminah keep 
Bertha that the de Hartoghs couldn’t 
trace the child after their liberation in 
1945. They gave Bertha up for dead and 
returned home to Bergen op Zoom in the 
Netherlands. Then this year they 
learned Bertha and her amah_ had 
been found in the remote village of 
Kemaman in Northeastern Malaya. 

Last week Chief Justice Charles 
Murray Murray-Aynsley of the Supreme 
Court in Singapore, who himself had 
been interned by the Japanese, needed 
the wisdom of a Solomon. With Bertha’s 
parents and her amah both seeking cus- 
tody, he first ordered Bertha sent home 
to her parents. Thereupon the girl 
screamed, wept, clung to Aminah’s waist, 
threatened «a hunger strike, and shouted 
in Malay: “I do not want to go. Only 
Aminah is my mother. I'll kill myself 
if they take me away. I am a Moslem. 
I don’t want to be a Christian.” At that 
Judge Murray-Aynsley stayed his own 
order pending Aminah’s appeal that en- 
vironment is thicker than blood. 


FRANCE: 


Red Carpet in Paris 


Parisians referred to it last week as 
“the Juliana bottleneck.” No discourtesy 
was meant to the Dutch Queen and 
Prince Bernhard, making a four-day state 
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Like Owner, Like Horse: Aly 
Khan, lame from a skiing acci- 
dent, was downcast at Epsom, 
England, when his La Baille 


failed to place in the Oaks race. 


visit to Paris. But barred-off streets, lined 
with police, soldiers, or Gardes Répub- 
licaines, created one of the worst traffic 
snarls Paris had ever known. A prominent 
Paris host, living near President Vincent 
Auriol’s Elysée Palace, invited several 
hundred people for cocktails. But only 
Mrs. David Bruce, wife of the American 
Ambassador, was able to get there. The 
rest were kept away by police. 

Like all republicans, the French dis- 
played an unquenchable thirst for the 
doings of royalty. Newspapers responded 
with front-page headlines such as: 
JULIANA’S SMILE CONQUERS PARISIANS and 
PARIS IN AFFECTIONATE OVATION TO THE 
ROYAL COUPLE. The only sour note came 
from the Communist Humanité, which 
headlined: QUEEN OF INDONESIA’S DIRTY 
WAR. 

Not since the wars end had the 
French got such a chance to exhibit their 
gift for elegant, impressive ceremonies. 
There were two official luncheons, two 
state dinners, a boat procession up the 
Seine, a Comédie Frangaise performance, 
a Versailles visit, and a gala at the Opéra. 
Juliana proved she had an iron consti- 
tution as elaborate dinner exceeded 
elaborate dinner. 

Juliana probably set an enduring 
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You make a business trip a pleasure 
when you go Pullman. 

You enjoy good conversation in the 
spacious lounge car. You enjoy good 
food in the railroad dining car. You 
enjoy a good night’s sleep on your 
soft Pullman bed. 


business with Pleasure! 





But what you enjoy most is your peace 
of mind. You know you're safer cross- 
ing the country by Pullman than you 
are crossing the street in traffic. You 
know you can rely on dependable rail- 
road schedules to get you there on 
time, right in the center of town. 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE All- SAFE / 





©1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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record in the royal popularity contest. 
Instead of showing a glossy professional 
charm, she betrayed nervousness. If she 
was sometimes awkward, she met every 
situation with unaffected friendliness. 
Having abolished curtsies at home, she 
indicated she would prefer handshakes 
in Paris, too. 


Hearts for Sale 


Madame Corinne, a dynamic 39-vear- 
old redhead, was such a firm believer in 
marriage that she ran an advertisement 
in several weeklies, reading: “Thanks to 
her personal contacts, Corinne is in a 
position to help you find your ideal 
mate.” The results were two: A flood of 
visitors, male and female, to Madame 
Corinne’s Paris apartment and Madame 
Corinne’s personal appearance (under 
her real name, Giséle Bracco) in a mor- 
als court. 

According to the police complaint, the 
visitors, after paying $15 each and being 
shown Corinne’s photograph albums of 
ideal mates, never seemed to take things 
seriously. Two girls, brunette Nadia and 
blond Janine, got engaged constantly. 
But after two-hour absences they always 
seemed to return to see what new ideal 
mates had appeared. Madame Corinne 
claimed that serious marriages were her 
aim and that it wasn’t her fault if some 
customers, starting off for the marriage 
bureau, got impatient and popped into 
the nearest hotel. “I was working in a 
noble cause,” she said. The judge cut it 
short with a $170 fine. 








GERMANY: 
Freie Deutsche Fizzle 


The rains came to Berlin on Whit- 
sunday, May 28. No lindens dripped on 
Unter den Linden because they had 
long since been cut down. But the blue 
banners of the Freie Deutsche Jugend 
(Free German Youth) flapped in a raw, 
wet breeze. The rain soaked the thin 
cotton uniforms of 500,000 young “peace 
marchers” as they tramped to shouts of 
Hoch! Hoch! 32 abreast down 32 painted 
lanes on the broad thoroughfare. This 
was the climax to the Deutschlandtreffen, 
the five-day youth rally that once threat- 
ened to invade and take over Western 
Berlin. Now all through the long wet 
day, it sputtered like a piece of mis- 
directed Red propaganda. 

As firecrackers popped and “peace” 
doves hovered overhead, 6- to 8-year- 
old méddchen in the white-blouse uniform 
of the Junge Pioniere (Young Pioneers) 
led the 74-hour parade. They carried 
bouquets and chanted the FDJ hymn: 
“We Are the Children of the New Era.” 

The older, blue-shirted youths of the 
DJ, gave a more militant motif to the 
peace march. They shouted “Freund- 
schaft” (friendship) while marching to 
martial bugle calls and drum beats and 
clapping their hands over their heads to 
accent the rhythm. They bore massed 
flags—the Communist red, the German 
black, red, and gold, the FDJ blue with 
a yellow rising sun—and shouldered fake 
sledgehammers, picks, — sickles, — and 


scythes, and athletes’ javelins. Their ban- 
ners thundered: “Berlin—Symbol of the 
Battle for Unity and Peace”; “Down with 
German Quislings”; “Long Live Stalin, 
the Best Friend of the German People.” 
One banner even bore the usually 
shunned word “Fiihrer”— applied to 
Joseph Stalin. 

Even more ominously, uniformed Be- 
reitschaften (Preparedness Squads) of the 
paramilitary Volkspolizei (People’s Po- 
lice), 6,000 strong, strutted down Unter 
den Linden in perfectly drilled ranks, 
shouting at an eavesdropping American 
helicopter: “Ami [Americans] go home!” 
In their midnight-blue uniforms and 
Wehrmacht-type boots and caps, they 
dispelled any illusions planted by the 
shouts of “Freundschaft.” 

Leave Trains Here: What deflated 
the Deutschlandtreffen was the West's 
determination to match force with force 
and propaganda with propaganda. 

Convinced that the West meant busi- 
ness, the Eastern Volkspolizei _ itself 
blocked off the East-West border, and 
loudspeakers blared in subway stations: 
“All members of the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend are requested to leave the trains 
here and not to cross into the Western 
sectors.” Nonetheless, 47 Volkspolizei 
and 36 FDJ members sought refuge in 
West Berlin while countless youths 
staged their own personal “invasions” to 
buy such rarities as soccer balls, flash- 
lights, and bicycle tires. 

To beat the East to the propaganda 
punch, the United States, Britain, and 
France, five days before Whitsunday, 
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“We Are the Children of the New Era”: A Communist variant of the Hitler Jugend marches on Berlin 
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"Those machines build profits in TWO ways 


A man’s business judgment is only as good 
as his business information! National 
Accounting Machines enable you to get 
more money-making information about your 
business—facts you’ve never had before. 

They also effect direct savings in account- 
ing costs—savings which often repay the 
investment within a year. 

A capital investment that materially 
reduces expenses, and also increases your 
earning power, is doubly justified. 

Thousands of small concerns use one 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


MULTIPLE-DUTY machine (in foreground) 
to handle a// their accounting—including 
payroll—changing in seconds from one job 
to another. Large concerns use batteries 
of these machines on specific jobs. 

Many firms also use the SPECIALIZED 
machine (in background), with its 20 Pay- 
roll totals and 42 Analysis Distribution 
totals, to cut costs where volume warrants. 

Have our local representative show you 
in actual figures what you can save with 
National Mechanized Accounting. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio, 



















If ‘Time Stood Still... 


Your days would be golden hours of blue sky and blue water. . . of brilliant 


flowers and breath-taking views .. of sheer delight in pink sandy 
beaches, perfect fairways and glorious sailing weather. Your nights would 
be filled with music... the scent of flowers in the air 
..-and wishing in the starlight, dancing in the moonlight. 


If time stood still...and you were in Bermuda. 
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You'd have sunny hours for playing on breeze-cooled courts, on fairways 
overlooking the sea...at night you’d dance the moon and stars away. 
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You'd swim in the clear blue water...lie on the soft, powdery sand under You'd stroll through streets of 
the warming sun, letting time pass lazily by. old world charm. 


 Bermude 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Your Travel Agent will make complete 
arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you, 
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accused the Soviet of violating the Yalta, 
Potsdam, and three other international 
agreements by creating the Volkspolizei 
with “the character of an army.” They 
called upon the Soviet “to dissolve im- 
mediately the militarized units.” The 
West also seized the ball by challenging 
Moscow to agree to free elections and a 
free government for all Germany. 

We Can Do It, Teo: The West 
Berliners staged their own propaganda 
counteroffensive. Mayor Ernst Reuter 
opened Berlin’s first international auto 
show in eleven years to demonstrate the 
industrial achievements of the free 
world. German youths floated balloons 
marked with “F” (for Freedom) into the 
Soviet sector and pasted posters showing 
German prisoners behind Soviet barbed 
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Berlin anti-Red challenge: “FDJ 
—For Whom Are You Marching?” 


wire, on subway and elevated trains run- 
ning across the East-West boundary. 
During the Whitsunday parade itself, 
a makeshift “mortar” bombarded the 
youth marchers with pamphlets showing 
Russian soldiers driving frightened peo- 
ple across Eastern Europe with bayonets 
and wolflike dogs. But the youths, closely 
eyed by the Volkspolizei, trampled the 
pamphlets underfoot without even read- 
ing the caption: “Think of this—this is 
your freedom. We want freedom—but 
not at the price of Bolshevik slavery.” 


Letting Off Steam 


True story from Berlin—one of the 
trains carrying East German youths to 
the rallies in the capital bore a huge 
placard on the locomotive: “With full 
steam ahead to the Deutschlandtreffen.” 
Between Leipzig and Berlin, the engine 
broke down twice. 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 











“Over 30% increase in selling ability 
...when we introduced Al JQ GRAPH!” 







ciency as a 


@ “Quite apart from its effi- 

ictating machine, 
AupocraPH in sales training has 
improved the selling ability of 
our agents by over 30%,” says 


Mr. George Curtis, Reservations 
Chief for American Airlines at 


says AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Regional Sales, Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


@ The friendly, accommodating ‘Voice With the Sell,” which air travelers 
out of Boston associate with American Airlines’ reservation agents, starts with a 
unique system of sales training . . . and the AupocraPH Electronic Soundwriter. 


Doubling in brass, as both a dictation and a training instrument for American 
Airlines, the AupocraPH handles routine office correspondence quickly, con- 
veniently, and economically . . . and ig effective selling technique to cope 


with the flood of calls which pour into “ 


hours a day. 


eservations” by phone twenty-four 


Your business—no matter what type, or size—can immediately increase office 
and personal output with the efficient system of business communications which 
AupocraPH makes possible. Write today for the full facts or, better still, just 
mail the coupon. 


Made by 


of the Telephone Pay Station. 





AUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 

rincipal cities of the 
b. S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory — under “Dicta- 
ting Machines.”’ 
Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
53 foreign countries. 


he Gray Manufacturing Company—established in 1891—originators 





ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 
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What’s Eisler Doing? Screaming 


Behind the great Communist propa- 
ganda rallies in Berlin last week stood a 
veteran Red agent, all too familiar to 
Americans—Gerhard Eisler. How does 
the former U. S. Communist chief shape 
up in his new job as information head 
for the Communist regime of East Ger- 
many? From Berlin, Charles H. Brown, 
chief of Newsweex’s Bonn bureau, 
sends this report: 


A balding and bespectacled man, in a 
pale blue shirt and dark red tie, occasion- 
ally popped up at the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend rally last week to help the-press 
be “objective.” He was Eisler. In so far as 
the Deutschlandtreffen (Germany Meet- 
ing) was a propaganda weapon against 
“Anglo-American warmongers,” it could 
be considered the responsibility of this 
Red “master mind” and may well have 
been Eisler’s idea originally. But the 
propaganda idea was quickly taken over 
by the real master minds of East 
Germany—the Russians--and converted 
into a tactical feint, designed to expose 
for future reference Western bplans for 
defending Berlin. 

This necessitated a great build-up of 
aggressive bluster in January and Febru- 
ary and then a switch to peace talk in 
April and May. The switch must have 
been a press agent’s nightmare. Eisler 
seems to fidget a bit even now when he 
tries co explain how his spokesmen didn’t 
really mean what they had said. 

To the East German press Eisler 
doesn’t have to explain. Red editors fol- 
low his daily policy guide or else. But ex- 
cept with the most impressionable youth, 
his heavy-handed propaganda falls flat. 
To explain away the Russianization, let 
alone the Communization, of East Ger- 
many has been too big a job, even for 
someone as clever as Eisler. Like every 
other East German official, Eisler has be- 
come a mere front for the Russians, put- 
ting out such fantastic stuff as last week's 
declaration that American planes had 
dropped potato bugs in East Germany. 

From the viewpoint of foreigners, how- 
ever, Eisler is probably as good a front 
man as the Reds could find Given the 
handicap of having to peddle a line that 
no non-Communist correspondent could 
be expected to swallow, Eisler at least 
has learned that American reporters don’t 
swallow more easily when clutched by 
the throat. 

When the Volkspolizei shoved two 
American photographers away from the 
rostrum where President Wilhelm Pieck 
was addressing the Young Pioneers on 
May 24, Eisler intervened on their be- 
half. Unfortunately his name carried little 
weight with the people’s policeman who 
reported: “I have my orders.” 

Western correspondents in Berlin cus- 


tomarily are invited to the press confer- 
ences which Eisler holds in the marble- 
trimmed Steinhalle of the Haus der 
Nationalenfront—with the exception of 
the West Berlin German press, which he 
derides as “pure slave.” Eisler boasts: 
“We try to treat the press more consider- 
ately than West Germany treats us. No 
press conference organized by the Amer- 
icans or the British invites our people. But 
we invite them and give them a chance 
to ask questions. They aren't alwavs 
pleased by our answers, but they can 
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Eisler: A Red press agent’s nightmare 


always ask.” Asked last week how the 
FD] was solving the “secret” of transport- 
ing its members to Berlin, he gibed: “A 
train carriage is no secret. A truck is no 
secret either. The young peace fighters 
don’t come to Berlin in flying saucers.” 

Occasionally Eisler receives an Ameri- 
can correspondent for an exclusive chat 
in the neat, comfortably furnished office 
on the second floor of the long white 
building once occupied by Joseph 
Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry. On such 
occasions Eisler deserts his big flat- 
topped desk and sits with the visitors at 
ease in the rust-colored chairs around a 
small smoking table. When I saw him, he 
abandoned the heavy sarcasm with 
which he belabors the Western press col- 
lectively, in favor of warm cordiality and 
a heart-breaking plea for objectivity. 

Blandly, Eisler now directly contradicts 
his propaganda of last winter: “It is hys- 
terical nonsense” to say that the youth 
rally ever was intended to conquer West 
Berlin. “The question of uniting Germany 
is too big to be settled by such nonsensi- 
cal adventures. We are not adventurers. 
Our slogan is peace.” 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 











“Who wants worms?” 


This early bird has our sympathy. Worms, even with 

French dressing, never appealed to us either. Maybe we’re just 
spoiled. Like figure workers who know that 

when they do get out of bed, they'll more than make up 

lost time with efficient, fast, effort-saving Monroes. 

What’s more, as any figure-minded bird can tell you, Monroe makes 


a model for every figuring or accounting job. 


Now fly ... fly away to your Monroe. 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomical figuring. Simple and easy to 
operate, yet compact, desk size. And of 
course it has Monroe “Velvet Touch."’* 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, ‘Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; by 
Monroe's factory-trained cajetinuien. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, !nc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 











FOREIGN POLICY: 


For Internationalism 


For 30 years Canada, cautious about 
making advance military and economic 
commitments, had been a wallflower at 
the international ball. The second world 
war began to change this. But it was 
only last week, as the full significance 
of the London conference of foreign 
ministers started to sink in, that the 
average Canadian woke up to how far 
his country had moved in ten years. 

The Atlantic nations had accepted in 
principle the idea of a centralized mobi- 
lization of resources and, specifically, a 
pooled military force. For Canada, this 
meant a surrender of national sovereignty 
without precedent in its peacetime his- 
tory. But if this came as a shock to some 
Canadians it was not the fault of Prime 
Minister Louis S. St. Laurent or External 
Affairs Minister Lester B. Pearson. They 
had been working toward the goal reach- 
ed at London since before the Atlantic 
Pact was signed. 

As a matter of fact, the London 
decisions represented a victory for the 
Canadian point of view. During the 
preliminary negotiations for the Atlantic 
Pact, Canada argued for a North Atlantic 
entity against the United States concept 
of an established Western European 
organization linked with a North Amer- 
ican regional alliance. It was also at 
Canada’s insistence that Clause Two, 
providing for economic and social coop- 
eration, was included in the pact. Pearson 
went to London prepared to argue that 
Canada wanted greater emphasis placed 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 








on the economic aspects of the pact. 

He got all he had hoped for. Not only 
did the foreign ministers direct their 
newly established executive branch to 
push Clause Two, but the inner circle of 
Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman proposed 
that Canada and the United States 
be invited to cooperate informally: with 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. St. Laurent, reading this 
announcement to the Commons, revealed 
his satisfaction. “The Canadian Govern- 
ment welcomes this statement,” he de- 
clared. “If the OEEC invites us...we 
shall be glad to accept.” 

The proposal was, in effect, more a 
concession to Canada than a commit- 
ment: Canada would get a chance to do 
something specific about finding machin- 
ery to replace the ECA in 1952. Ottawa 
views this problem with the gravest 
concern. Canada has only about one-half 
of one per cent of the world’s population, 
but it is the third largest trading nation. 
It is vitally dependent on European 
markets which have dwindled seriously. 
That they have not dried up entirely 
has been due chiefly to Marshall-plan 
dollars and such loans and gifts as Canada 
itself has been able to make: small in 
comparison to Marshall aid, but the 
equivalent of $35,000,000,000 from the 
United States in per capita terms. 

As Pearson prepared to give the Com- 
mons a fuller explanation of what Canada 
got itself into at London, a big question 
was what military contribution Canada 
could make. The United States-Canada 
joint defense program had been a one- 
sided affair so far, with Canada using 
up scarce dollars to buy American parts 
and equipment. The first Canadian arms 





Harris_& Ewing 


Off to Ottawa: Stanley Woodward, former chief of protocol’in the 
State Depar:ment, shown here with his wife and Felix, leaves 
on June 15 for his new post as Ambassador to Canada. He succeeds 
the late Laurence Steinhardt, killed in a plane crash on March 28. 
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sale to the United States since the war 
will be made in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. Purchases between $15,000,000 
and $25,000,000 will offset approxi- 
mately the amount of Dominion arms 
buying in the United States. 

Buying and Selling: It is not known 
what Canadian items will be sold. The 
best guess is medium artillery and special 
equipment for Arctic warfare. The 
Defense Department thinks there is no 
chance of the United States taking the 
CF-100, the long-range, all-weather Avro 
jet fighter, which Canada desperately 
wants to sell. 

The arms deal represents a modifi- 
cation of the “Buy American Act” which 
had been construed to prevent such 
purchases. This removes a long-standing 
issue between the two countries. Cana- 
dians had complained that they had to 
spend their precious dollars for American 
military equipment while the United 
States always found some excuse for 
not buying Canadian-made equipment. 


FLOODS: 


Ebb Tide at Winnipeg 


Cleanup squads moved into Winnipeg 
last week behind the retreating Red 
River. Railroad and telegraph communi- 
cations began to approach normal. The 
river level was still more than 10 feet 
above flood stage, but it was falling 
steadily. “Greater Winnipeg is now out 
of danger as far as wholesale evacuation 
is concerned,” a government expert said. 

The cleanup job would be terrific. 
For almost a month dirty flood water 
had been washing through the city. It 
had left deposits of silt and grime in 
basements and first floors and in some 
cases in upper floors. Thousands of 
pieces of furniture were. waterlogged. 
Overloaded sewers had backed up into 
basements blocks from the flood water 
line. Roads, railroads, streets, bridges, 
and power lines had been wrecked. 

With the worst flood in a century 
apparently over, officials wearily began 
estimating the damage, and wondering 
who would pay for it. How would 
100,000 évacués be relocated? It would 
cost an average of $2,000 to rewire, 
replaster, and repair every  water- 
soaked home. And this did not cover 
new furniture. Crop damage would be 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 
More than $4,000,000 had already been 
spent fighting the flood. The total bill 
might exceed $100,000,000. 

Meanwhile, relief contributions poured 
in from all over Canada, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross sent $250,000. A stripped- 
down British Overseas Airways Corp. 
Stratocruiser took off from London with 
18,500 pounds of relief supplies. In 
Ottawa, the Pominion. government de- 
bated its share of the costs. 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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OIL FROM WELLS BENEATH THE SEA 


A sizable and growing part of the fuel to power this 
country’s motor cars and diesel engines now comes from 
under the sea. Offshore drilling for oil started some years 
ago along the California coast. Now oil is flowing both 
from wells in the Pacific and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The potential oil production from deposits locked in 
the Continental shelf is enormous. The producing “‘field”’ 
skirting the Texas-Louisiana coast alone is said to contain 
reserves estimated at from 4 to 10 billion barrels (170 to 
420 billion gallons). 

Tapping a submarine pool of oil, sometimes as far as 
thirty miles from shore, is a formidable job. The man who 
drills for oil under the sea has a lot of special worries of 
his own: storms, for one thing, and tight working space, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





and problems connected with handling the oil and getting 
it to storage points on land. His equipment needs are 
correspondingly specialized. 

Bethlehem supplies all types of equipment used in off- 
shore oil production. Steel derricks and drilling machinery. 
Drilling platforms constructed of steel for use in locations 
where the depth of water may be as much as fifty feet. 
Giant drilling barges that are sunk to the bottom for 
drilling oil wells in the marshlands and bayous of Texas 
and Louisiana and other areas where the water is shallow. 

Our service to the oil industry on drilling barges starts 
with the keel-laying and ends with the barge complete, 
including all the necessary drilling equipment and crew's 
quarters, ready to start work on its first drilling assignment, 
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All-American: “Because he is the most 
colorful and outstanding personality in 
public life today Supreme Court 
Justice WiLt1AM O. DoucLas was named 
“Father of the Year” in a ceremony in 
New York, May 26. Douglas, 51, has a 
son WiruiaM, 18, and a_ daughter 
Mivprep, 20, a junior at Whitman Col- 
lege in Walla Walla, Wash. Mildred told 
reporters she hadn't seen her dad since 
she returned to school last fall, but that 
he certainly deserved the honor. 

>Another well-known father, Presipent 
Truman, said wistfully he wished he had 
some sons. “My boy’s a girl. Of course I 
wouldn't trade her for any two boys, but 
I wish I had some. [My nephews] are 
good fyrmers ... The only handicap they 
have is the fact that their uncie is Presi- 
dent of the United States. Those boys 
have to live that down all the time.” 


Duckstead: Seven years ago FRED 
CLARKE JR., a Seattle attorney, found a 
wild mallard hen nesting on his 26-foot 
Norwegian pilot boat moored off Lake 
Washington. She ultimately hatched ten 
ducklings. This year another mallard, 
dubbed Bionnige, nested in a coil of rope 
on the foredeck. Her green-headed mate 
Dacwoop fends off trespassing drakes. 
The three Clarke children, Teppy, 7, 
Tommy, 4, and Nuze, 3, are kept busy 
feeding the ducks and holding back 
neighborhood small fry who come to call 
on Dagwood and Blondie. When food 
isn't forthcoming, Blondie crosses the 
beach and quacks indignantly. 


~ 





Nile and Teddy Clarke took good care of Blondie 
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Rehash: In a Chicago speech May 23, 
former Attorney General FRANcis BIDDLE 
referred to the government’s seizure of 
Montgomery Ward in 1944, when he 
ordered two soldiers to carry board chair- 
man SEWELL Avery out of his office. He 
lost his temper, Biddle explained, when 
he shouted at Avery “I represent the 
government of the United States” and 
Avery replied: “To hell with your 
damned government.” Informed of 
Biddle’s statement, Avery denied the re- 
mark “because I am too patriotic.” 


Feminist: Speaking in London, Dr. 
Eprrn SuMMERSKILL, Britain’s Minister 
of National Insurance, declared: “Not 
many years ago it was said that women 
were not fitted to carry a drum.” At that 
moment, a girl drummer fainted in the 
women’s army band drawn up in front of 
the dais. Dr. Summerskill broke off her 
speech to give first aid to the drummer, 
Erne. Witktie. Then she returned to the 
stand and continued: “Men who have 
had to stand under similar circumstances 
have often fainted.” 


Ars Longa, Vita Brevis: The flam- 
boyant “Lorelei” of the Broadway hit 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” Caroi 
CHANNING, knows what she likes. When 
she moved into an apartment she sub- 
leased from a French art collector, Miss 
Channing took down several paintings 
and substituted three-sheets advertising 
“Gentlemen.” “After all,” she said of the 
paintings, “they're only Picassos.” 


Seattle Times 


Pleasingly Plamp: In the small villa 
30 miles from Paris where she is vaca- 
tioning with her daughter, JEssica 
Louise, actress DEANNA DuRBIN admit- 
ted that she will marry Hollywood direc- 
tor CHARLES Davin when her divorce 
from FeELix Jackson becomes final in 
October. She scoffed at reports that she 
is overweight: “In France they think I’m 
too thin. In Hollywood they want every- 
body to look not only slim but downright 
meager . . . I visited the Louvre and saw 
some of the most beautiful statues in 
the world, and all those women were 
much fatter than I am!” 


Early to Bed: Cocktails and late nights 
are “suicide” to an artist, according to 
LeonweE Massing, at 53 one of the 
world’s great choreographers and ballet 
dancers. “The mad round of clubs and 
restaurants some members of the theat- 
rical profession insist on making is death 
to a man’s creative ability.” 


Life in Hollyweed: Jittery with excite- 
ment, LANA TuRNER stuck her hand and 
footprints in the pink concrete of 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Holly- 
wood, while disappointed fans cried 
“C'mon, sweater girl!” Giggling, Miss 
Turner said she would imprint her hands 
and feet and nothing else, to keep the 
ceremony “in good taste,” despite the 
nearby prints of Monty Woo..ey’s 
beard, and Bos Hope’s nose. “Gee, this 
is an honor,” Miss Turner sighed as she 
wrote her name for posterity. 





International 


Lana had her name and handprints immortalized 


Newsweek 
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International 
Cinderella: A pretty $28-a-week 
wrapping clerk, Mary Murphy, 
got a long-term movie contract 
when a film scout spotted her in 
a Hollywood department store. 


Little Joe: In Seattle, MARvA TROTTER 
Louis, ex-wife of retired world’s heavy- 
weight champ Jor Louis, said she won't 
let their son, JozE Louts Jr., 3, go into the 
ring when he grows up: “Joe and I get 
into an argument every time he wants to 
take Punchy (that’s what we call Joe Jr.) 
to a gym. Our boy’s not going to do any 
training except just for physical fitness.” 
She hopes Joe Senior won't fight again. 


Dreaming Spires: The Very Rev. JoHN 
Lowe, Vice Chancellor of Oxford and 
Dean of Christ Church, shattered prece- 
dent at that tradition-loving university by 
taking a helicopter to fulfill a speaking 
engagement at Torquay. Tourists gaped 
when the austere Vice Chancellor, in top 
hat, morning attire, and gaiters, marched 
to a tranquil playing field escorted by 
students dressed in eighteenth-century 
military costumes. Then, while the crowd 
cheered and a brass band tootled, Dean 
Lowe entered the helicopter and was 
borne heavenward—and to Torquay. 


Mird Life: Rusty, the first whooping 
crane born in captivity, made its ap- 
pearance briefly last week in the Aransas 
Wildlife Refuge near Austwell, Texas. 
Bird lovers had anxiously awaited Rusty’s 
birth-—he would be the world’s 38th 
whooping crane, tallest birds native to 
North America. For nearly a month 
Jux1an Howarp, manager of the Crane 
Refuge, watched through spyglasses as 
Rusty’s parents guarded the egg. Rusty 
was born May 25. But three days later 
crestfallen observers reported that the 
baby bird was probably dead—of natural 
causes. Actions of the parent birds indi- 
cated that they were no longer con- 
cerned with their offspring. 


June 5, 1950 
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Leading cars now use 
lubricated-for-life 
rear wheel ball bearings 


Noticug Rolla Lite a Balt... 
NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





Here’s an advancement in motor car design that works faithfully 
for your pleasure and profit—while you forget it! 


This New Departure Rear Wheel Ball Bearing 


is proof against neglect or wrong lubrication—because it’s self- 
sealed and lubricated for life! 

no abrasive dirt can get in to cause looseness or shorten its life. 
no grease can escape to cause slipping brakes. 

no bearing adjustment for wear—ever! 

it’s service free—it’s built to be forgotten! 


Over a million new 1950 cars will roll easier—smoother—on New 
Departure sealed-for-life rear wheel bearings! Will yours? 


Proved by 16 years 
and billions of miles 
in actual service. 
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THEY RE POPPIN ‘UP 


Prosnws 








Improved A-C Equipment Aids Steady Progress of Petroleum Industry... 
New 1500-mile pipeline takes pe- 


troleum from Texas to Illinois. Allis- 
Chalmers 400 hp. explosion-proof 


Today's deeper wells call for bigger 
Texrope V-belt drives. on mud pumps. 
A-C, as originator of multiple V-belt 
drives, is best prepared to provide 
the type or size that’s needed. 


Texrope is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark 


motors drive booster pumps. Unique 
tube-type construction cuts main- 
tenance. 


One of world’s largest water con- 
ditioning installations is in midwest 
oil refinery. Third of five identical 
hot processing conditioner units is 
now being installed by A-C. 


Allis-Chalmers 
has played a vital part 
in industrial progress 
for 103 years, building 
quality products and 
equipment for nearly 


every major industry. 

















Hy the man-made mushrooms? 
To hold the precious products of 
petroleum in store for you! 





Every second of the day 4,000 gallons 
of petroleum pour from America’s oil 
wells... 





Every 23 minutes a new producing 
well starts operation . . 


New storage tanks, new pipelines, 
new tank cars and tankers, are poppin’ 
up all over to keep this tremendous out- 


put on tap for you. 


At every step of petroleum produc- 
tion—from oil well to refinery, through 
storage and transportation—Allis- 
Chalmers helps solve many problems 
of expansion and modernization . .. with 
pumps, motors, power and processing 
equipment. 


You'll find, too, that the trademark 
**A-C” is prominent in every industry 
contributing to your good living today. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384, South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS-CHALMER 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Germs Die in Westchester 


In the past ten years, controlled stud- 
ies in hospital wards and schoolrooms 
have proved the value of ultraviolet 
radiation in disinfecting the air and pre- 
venting the spread of airborne infections. 
But hospitals and schools are not the 
only places where young people contract 
infectious diseases. Exposure at home, in 
public buildings, and in school buses is 
dangerous enough to mask the benefits 
measured by the controlled experiments. 

In January, 1946, the Westchester 
County Department of Health carried 
the ultraviolet germ-killing theory to a 
logical conclusion with a complete air 
disinfecting program in the neighboring 
villages of Pleasantville and Mount Kisco. 
Ultraviolet lights were installed in Pleas- 
antville’s public, private, and Sunday 
schools, libraries, ice-cream parlors, 
Scout meeting places, drugstores, motion- 
picture theaters, and other places where 
children gather. Mount Kisco, unprotect- 
ed, was used as the control community. 

Results, reported last week by Dr. 
William A. Holla, Westchester Health 


MEDICINE 





from entering the children’s eyes. As Dr. 
Holla explains it, the lamps throw ultra- 
violet light high in the air. As people in 
the room move about, the air becomes 
agitated and the germs are carried 
upward to a point where the lethal rays 
of ultraviolet light engage and destroy 
them. 

Eventually Dr. Holla hopes to estab- 
lish a complete line of immunity in West- 
chester by setting up a series of radiation 
experiments across the county. Already 
some of the villages, learning of the 
Pleasantville-Mount Kisco tests, have in- 
stalled ultraviolet lights in schoolrooms 
and public places. 


Earliest Embryo 


The youngest stage of human devel- 
opment ever observed by scientists was 
described last week by a team of Boston 
embryologists. 

It was a two-celled fertilized human 
egg called, at this stage, a morula (Latin 
for “little mulberry”), and it was but 60 
hours old. The tiny object, measur- 
ing only 178.5 micra (about seven- 
thousandths of an inch) in diameter, was 





Pleasantville, N. Y., station: Ultraviolet vs. infection 


Commissioner, were warmly encourag- 
ing. The 42-month survey showed that 
Pleasantville (783 school children) had 
104 cases of chicken pox, while Mount 
Kisco (870 school children) had 298 
cases. During the 1948-49 epidemics of 
the disease Pleasantville had only 25 
cases; Mount Kisco, 113. Investigators 
traced the infections to homes or class- 
rooms or both. 

The lights used in the Westchester 
experiment were donated by the General 
Electric Co. and fitted into regular fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures. They were in- 
stalled at about 7 feet above the floor 
with shields to prevent any direct light 
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flushed out of the Fallopian tube into the 
uterus of a woman undergoing an opera- 
tion for surgical removal of that organ. 
The delicate research, part of an eleven- 
year-old investigation of the mysteries of 
prenatal life, was conducted by Drs. 
Arthur T. Hertig and John Rock of Har- 
vard Medical School and Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington’s department of 
embryology (Newsweek, Aug. 14, 
1944). The next youngest fertilized hu- 
man egg ever observed—also reported by 
Drs. Hertig and Rock—was one about 
four and a half days old. 

The experiments were made on a 
carefully selected group of 158 fertile 


women averaging 33 years of age who, 
for therapeutic reasons, had. undergone 
hysterectomies at the Free Hospital for 
Women, Boston. 

The Elusive Embryo: Just when the 
normal fertilized egg leaves the Fallopian 
tube and enters the uterine cavity is not 
known, the embryologists explained. But 
in four cases studied, eggs composed of 
five to twelve cells were found in the 
uterus on the fourth day after concep- 
tion. When the fertilized egg is six days 
old, then a bundle of 60 or more cells, it 
appears to attach itself to the walls of the 
mother’s uterus. Not until the seventh 
and eighth day of human development, 
when the small object is about eight 
one-hundredths of an inch at its greatest 
diameter, does it actually become firmly 
implanted in the uterus. 

At the end of two weeks after concep- 
tion, when the menstrual period other- 
wise would be expected, the speck of 
fertilized tissue is ready to absorb the 
maternal blood. At the end of three 
weeks, blood vessels form to link the egg 
with its mother, and the human embryo 
settles down to its long and precarious 
period of growth. 

Drs. Hertig and Rock pinned them- 
selves down to a surprisingly small mar- 
gin in estimating the chance of human 
conception. There is only about a twelve- 
hour period in a month, they maintain, 
during which a woman’s ovum (egg) is 
susceptible to fertilization. 


Hope for Drunks 


Why does the chronic drinker crave 
alcohol? Scientists blame this appetite 
on everything from emotional weakness 
to constitutional inadequacy. 

Last week Dr. James Smith of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center placed the seat of alcoholism in 
the tiny pituitary gland at the base of 
the brain. When the pituitary gland fails 
to function properly, as in the case of the 
chronic alcoholic, it fails to send out 
hormones to stimulate the adrenal glands. 
Injections of ACTH and cortisone, to- 
gether with doses of vitamin C, stimulated 
the glands of Bellevue alcoholics and 
controlled acute intoxication and delirium 
tremens in 24 hours, Dr. Smith reported. 
Severe hangovers were abolished. 

In spite of the effectiveness of the 
treatment, Dr. Smith did not consider 
the problem of alcoholism solved. “For 
even with this treatment,” he added, 
“the alcoholic cannot drink. The goal in 
the treatment of alcoholism must be to 
devise therapy which will enable the 
person who is today alcoholic and who, 
today, cannot drink, to drink normally. 
Although this goal has not yet been 
reached, work being done at present 
indicates that its attainment is in sight, 
and I think that it will be reached well 
within five years’ time.” 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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And it’s been catching them like flies 


for the past 25 years. First, posters catch their 
eyes. That’s inevitable. Outdoor panels are 
dramatic . . . they stand out and get noticed. 


Next, posters stick in people’s minds. Messages 
are short . . . identification is strong. 


Finally, posters keep on the job. They’re there 
day after day, rain or shine, until the sale is made. 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 

515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
Offices in principal cities. 





YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 
WHEN IT BUYS OUTDOOR 


This Silver Anniversary 
Medallion is a symbol to help 
advertisers remember 

that Outdoor outsells because 
it reaches more people, more 
often, more economically. 
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Ailtision 


Giant Buy in 19-inch TV! 
Never before a bigger TV value than 
this Shoreham with 19-inch tube. $399.50 
Other Magnavox models from $199.50 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Prices subject to change without notice 








BIENVENUS Jim : 


a Québec 










Enjoy the warm welcome and 
old-time hospitality that await 
you in the comfortable modern 
inns and hotels of La Province de 
Québec. Picturesque scenery, centuries 
old historic towns and villages. Splendid 
roads. All summer sports at their best. 
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For help in planning a vacation that is different, or 
for information concerning the unsurpassed industrial 
Opportunities in our province, write the Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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MEDICINE 








Neurotics Make Poor Liars 


How are the false “confessions” wrung 
from terrified witnesses in public trials 
in the police states? Theories ranging 
from torture and threats to friends and 
relatives to the use of hypnosis and 
known and secret drugs have been sug- 
gested in the past two years. 

More recently, Dr. Fredrick C. 
Redlich, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine psychiatrist, has tried a psychologi- 
cal approach to the mechanisms of 
confession. Working with another Yale 
psychiatrist, Dr. Leonard J. Ravitz, and a 
legal authority, George Dession, Redlich 
has conducted a series of precise experi- 
ments to determine whether a man or 
woman could stick to an artificial lie 
while under the influence of sodium 
amytal, one of the “truth serums.” 

The tests, just reported, prove that 
normal people with strong egos are more 
likely to be successful liars than neurotics, 
and that depressed or emotionally dis- 
turbed people are seldom able to main- 
tain false statements while under the 
drug. “Essentially the powers forcing us 
to confess or to resist are within us,” 
Dr. Redlich concludes. 

Narecoanalysis and Truth: Nine 
subjects were selected for the experiment 
from a group of Yale students and pro- 
fessional people, all of whom understood 
the technique and the purpose of the 
tests. In a simple personality diagnosis, 
three were found normal, while six 
showed signs of neurotic behavior. 

At the start these men and women 
were asked to describe to the first ex- 
aminer the true story of a shame- or guilt- 
producing incident in their past. Then 
they were asked to tell a “cover story” 
(one that concealed or distorted the 
original episode) to the second examiner. 
After receiving intravenous injections of 
sodium amytal, all were interviewed by 
the second examiner. Among the most 
significant results: 

PA 25-year-old architectural student, 
supported during his studies by his poor 
parents, spent much of his income on 
left-wing political and cultural activities. 
To “cover” this guilt episode, he lied by 
saying that he had had to give the 
money to a friend whose girl needed an 
abortion. A stable, well-integrated per- 
sonality, the architect was able to keep 
up this pretense in the “truth” interview. 
mA neurotic 24-year-old male student, 
sexually curious about an older female 
cousin, confessed that he had once spied 
on her while she was undressing. In the 
“cover” story he explained that he was 
mad” at his cousin, and had pushed her, 
“fully dressed,” into a fish pool. Under 
sodium amytal the original episode and 
the “fish pool” story became fused in a 
symbolic sexual attack on the cousin. 

PA 22-year-old married secretary with a 
history of emotional disturbances remem- 


bered that, as an art student, she had 
posed in the nude. “Modeling,” she 
thought, was not the “right thing” for a 
young girl student. In the “cover” story, 
she said that she had worked her way 
through summer school as a photogra- 
pher’s model, but fully clothed. In the 
truth-serum interview, the girl revealed 
the true incident. 

Of the six neurotics, three freely ad- 
mitted that their “covers” were lies, two 
made partial admissions, part fantasy and 
part truth, and one obsessive-compulsive 
personality stuck to his story with one 





Redlich: Each his own detector 
significant lapse—he referred to a girl as 
a “boy” or “he.” 

The primary effect of narcoanalysis is 
to reduce anxiety and permit the subject 
to speak freely. But in a trial, Dr. Redlich 
points out, reduction of anxiety might be 
used by a prosecutor to the disadvantage 
of a neurotic defendant. 

Guilt proneness, Dr. Redlich adds, is 
perhaps greater in the totalitarian states 
than in democratic countries. In his opin- 
ion, many opponents of a regime, anxious, 
guilt-ridden, in doubt as to their alle- 
giances and motivations, will confess at a 
breaking point. 

To substantiate his hypothesis, Dr. 
Redlich cites the case of Michael 
Shipkov, a Bulgarian employe of the 
American legation in Sofia, who was ar- 
rested by the Bulgarian Security Militia 
and forced to sign a false confession. 
Hopelessly depressed and _ resigned. 
feeling deeply inferior to his cunning 
interrogators (he was also tortured), 
Shipkov broke down. Actually, said Dr. 
Redlich, Shipkov was “confessing fan- 
tasies of guilt. At least temporarily, he 
was unable to distinguish fantasy from 
reality.” 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 


































IF MINERALS ARE IMPORTANT 


IN YOUR BUSINESS... 




















of the N&W fell you about 


the Lite of Fenty + 


In the Land of Plenty there are varied de- 
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posits of minerals — some utilized in great Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 


: , Drawer N-306, Roanoke, Virginia. 
quantity, others developed in lesser volume, 


Let the Norfolk and Western’s plant lo- 
and some not developed at all, yet perhaps the 
cation specialists tell you in confidence and 
very thing you’re looking for. : —_— ; 
without obligation, specifically what the Land 


i i are an im- . 
If minerals, as raw materials, are of Plenty offers your particular type of manu- 


portant part of your manufacturing program, facturing. This information can be of great 
write to the Industrial and Agricultural value to you. 

A Write for the helpful booklets, ‘‘Mineral Re- 
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sources Along the Line of the Norfolk and 
Western” and “Industrial Opportunities In 
The Land of Plenty.” 
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+ rie Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
: and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road ] 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in ] 
Your Bridge to Securily 
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Unaccustomed View 


For the second time in 50 days Bob 
Hope, a No. 1 draw of the motion 
pictures, visited his comic talents on tele- 
vision last week. For the second time 
Hope received a cool $40,000 for the 
chore. And, as the second time proved 
more conclusively than the first, Hope 
may one day be to television what he 
already is to the movies. 

Hope’s sponsor, Frigidaire, gave him 
plenty of support. Not only was there 
Beatrice Lillie, but pretty singer Peggy 
Lee. There also was Frank Sinatra, who 
by virtue of a recently concluded film 
contract was free to make his TV debut 
on Hope’s show and his first appearance 
on any medium, anywhere, since his ill- 
ness and trip to Spain. 

The 90-minute works cost Frigidaire 
$140,000—TV’s top price for a single 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





“ineluctable mulch.” And, he continued, 
“if it weren't for you and Mr. Arturo 
Toscanini, I could have ... purged my 
house and my soul by kicking the 
damned radio merrily down the street.” 
Invitation to Learning (CBS, Sunday, 
12-12:30 p. m. EDT) is clearly not de- 
signed for Arthur Godfrey fans. It is 
resolutely high-brow, a show which de- 
liberately sacrifices showmanship for 
erudition. It is a program for people 
who want to hear scholars discuss 
Kierkegaard’s “Either/Or,” Tagore’s “The 
Religion of Man,” or Immanuel Kant’s 
“Perpetual Peace.” This week it cele- 
brated its tenth year on the air—without 
sponsorship and with an audience esti- 
mated between 800,000 and 3,000,000 
listeners, which, in the radio business, is 
tantamount to talking to yourself. 
The anniversary program was a throw- 
back to the first show, an intellectual 
probing of the United States Constitu- 





Sinatra, Lillie, and Hope: 


show. The only thing missing was the 
polish performers get from lengthy re- 
hearsal and TV know-how. Next season 
Hope—who then will be a veteran of 
six Frigidaire holiday shows—wants to do 
eight or ten programs on video. Once 
Hope learns the necessary tricks, Milton 
Berle—who made a brief gagged-up ap- 
pearance on last week’s show—will have 
to collect his jokes elsewhere. 
PAnother top-flight American comedian 
made contractual news last week. As 
anticipated (NeEwsweErK, May 15), 
Groucho Marx switched his “You Bet 
Your Life” program (and sponsor, the 
Chrysler Corp.) from CBS to NBC. The 
latter acquired his exclusive radio and 
TV services for eight vears. 


Double-Domed Decennial 


One listener to Invitation to Learning 
wrote the program a letter in which he 
alluded to radio’s standard offering as 


It was still a lot of money 


tion, this time by Sen. Robert A. Taft and 
Sen. Paul Douglas. Under the guidance 
of Lyman Bryson, the show's moderator 
and an intellectual jack-of-all-trades, the 
program raised some questions, answered 
some, and left still others for listeners 
to ponder on. 

The Bishop: Invitation to Learning 
began with a permanent panel. Within a 
year, the idea was discarded, so thor- 
oughly had the regulars probed each 
other’s minds. The present producer is a 
slim, natty ex-Columbia Universit, 
teacher named Dr. George Crothers 
(also director of the network's religious 
programs, he calls himself “The Bishop otf 
CBS”). He haunts scholarly circles to 
find his speakers. A good man—and occa- 
sionally woman—in Crothers’s estimation, 
must be able to listen, then know some- 
thing, and, finally, express ideas. 

When Crothers chose the Suttapitaka 
(the second division, or Basket of Dis- 
courses, of Buddhist scriptures) as a sub- 
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ject for discussion, he was forced back on 
two of his most reliable speakers, Walter 
Cohen and Pierre Szamek. 

Cohen is employed as a life guard. 
Once he has gotten a little ahead on 
money, Cohen stocks up on books and 
beans and retires from the world of work 
to read—until the beans are gone. 
Szamek is a Princeton graduate with 
master’s degrees in philosophy and eco- 
nomics, a Ph.D. in ancient Oriental lan- 
guages—and a desire to do little else but 
study. Both men can and do talk on 
almost any book. Their conversation on 
the Suttapitaka prompted a letter from a 
regular listener who also had been a 
Buddhist nun. “It was the only good 
discussion of Buddhism,” she wrote, “I 
have ever heard in this country.” 

Two months ago an enterprising aspir- 
ant publisher, Herbert Muschel, began 
putting out transcripts of each program, 
at 10 cents a copy or $1 for thirteen 
weeks. But already Muschel has sold 
more than 3,000 dollar subscriptions, and 
confidently expects to hit 10,000 in a 
years time. Nothing has pleased Muschel 
and Crothers as much—or been so indica- 
tive of the program’s audience—as a sub- 
scription order from Mildred, Countess 
Gosford, now resident in New York City. 
The $2.40 check was drawn on J. P. 
Morgan and was accompanied by a note 
which said that the money seemed so 
little. “If you need more,” the countess 
concluded, “let me know.” 


Quiz Fizz 


Last week in Argentina the Ministry 
of Communications banned all radio quiz 
programs. The reason: “They have led to 
trivial and unimportant dialogues in front 
of the microphone, which were not in 
accord with the cultural aims broad- 
casting is intended to pursue.” 


Preview 


For the week of June 1-7. Times are 
EDT and subject to change. 


Radio 


Celebrities Golf Tournament (ABC 
Saturday, 12-12:30 p.m.). Walter Win- 
chell, Arthur Godfrey, and others teeing 
off. 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 
p.m.). DuBose Heyward’s “Porgy.” 

Steve Allen Show (CBS, Sunday, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). Premiére guest stars. Eve Arden, 
Jack Benny, and Groucho Marx. 


Television 


Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 p.m.). 
Margaret Lindsay in an adaptation of 
“The Shining Hour.” 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). Jane Austen’s “Sense 
and Sensibility” with Madge Evans and 
John Baragrey. 


June 5, 1950 
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Only Capehart offers the exclusive Capehart Symphonic-Tone 


— - System. So only Capehart can give you true timbre tone—the 
ultimate in faithful musical reproduction. 

Once you hear it .. . once you see its handsome authentic 

a — styling, its heirloom quality cabinetry... you'll reach 


( the overwhelming conviction that you will be satisfied only 
with a Capehart. At today’s modest prices this 
0 luxury is true economy! 
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See Capehart, too, for quality television — with Capehart Tone and Polatron picture. 


THE INCOMPARABLE CAPEHART 
THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


4 Prices subject to change without notice — slightly higher South and West. 
wi 


Copyrizht 1950 


The CAPEHART Chippendale — Authentically styled and finished in 
rich mahogany. AF-FM radio. Plays all sizes — all speeds — all types of 
records—all automatically. Ample record storage space. $395. 


Bes dancing or for relaxation, for chamber music, opera, 
symphony, waltz or rumba—any and all types of music 
are more faithfully reproduced over the entire tonal range 


by the Capehart. 








CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Ace of the Air 








Jack Kramer 
“takes match on any runway” 


“I found a winner,” says Jack Kramer, 
flying to tennis matches in Buenos Aires. 
“El InterAmericano’s combination of 
power, service and experience will take 
the match on any runway in the world.” 

El InterAmericano flies daily from 
Miami to Buenos Aires, over the routes 
of Pan American and Panagra. De luxe 
DC-6 goes all the way in less than a day 
via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago. 
You don’t know South America ’til you’ve 
seen its West Coast. Plan to go now. Call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American, U.S. 
Sales Agents for 
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is the Reluctant 
Politician? 


Who 


See pages 117-131 of 


27 MASTERS OF POLITICS 


An analysis of political method 
By Raymond Moley 


Newsweek 


$3.50 at bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New York 
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SCIENCE 
Worlds in Collision 


Few people realize that three years 
ago the earth crashed headlong into 
another planet. Luckily, the only victims 
of the collision were some clumps of 
trees in the southeastern corner of Siberia. 

This week in the magazine Scientific 
American the incident was published for 
the first time in English. The author, 
veteran University of California astron- 
omer Prof. Otto Struve, had gleaned his 
account from Russian scientific journals: 

On the morning of Feb. 12, 1947, 
the pale winter sun smiled from a cloud- 
less sky on the village of Novopokrovka, 
a few hundred miles north of Vladivos- 
tok. Suddenly a startling flash, like a 
bolt of lightning, shot across the heavens. 

Hundreds of people in the area, who 
happened to be out of doors, got a direct 
look at the phenomenon. “Against the 
blue of the sky they saw a ball of light 
as brilliant as the sun and about the 
size of the full moon. It traveled swiftly 
across the sky toward the south, shedding 
showers of sparks and carrying in its 
immediate wake a brightly colored streak 
which quickly turned into a thick black 
trail. Within four or five seconds the 
object had disappeared in the general 
direction of the Sikhotaalin Mountains 
of Eastern Siberia.” 

The dark wake of dust remained aloft 
for many hours. And when darkness fell 
“it glowed like a streamer of the northern 
lights against a background of sky that 
was itself unusually luminous.” 

When news of this exciting event 
flashed to Moscow, an expedition of as- 
tronomers and geologists led by Vasili 
Fessenkov, one of the Soviet Union’s 
ablest astrophysicists, hurried off to look 
for traces of the object. On a rocky 
slope in the Sikhotaalins they found a 
cluster of more than 100 craters. Scat- 
tered over a square mile, some were 
30 to 40 feet deep and as wide as 75 
feet at the top. Most of the damage 
had been done by shock waves pushed 
ahead of the object. 

The rocks of the slope had been com- 
pletely shattered and the trees felled. 
Some had clearly been uprooted and 
thrown several miles high in the air. 
For several square miles around the 
craters, the ground was strewn with 
pieces of meteoric iron, ranging from 
chunks several hundred pounds in weight 
to tiny specks barely visible with a mag- 
nifying glass. The investigators described 
what they had seen as evidence of a 
veritable rain of iron, the like of which 
had never before been recorded. 

The object that pockmarked the 
Siberian countryside was a relatively 
small asteroid, or minor planet, Struve 
explained. The thousands of people who 
saw it fall were eyewitnesses to one of 
the rare occasions when the earth had 
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collided with another member of the 
solar system. (Asteroids are thought to 
be fragments of a big planet that once 
circled the sun in an orbit between those 
of Mars and Jupiter.) 

The entire meteor, before it entered 
the atmosphere and shattered, must have 
been 30 feet in diameter and probably 
weighed about 1,000 tons. It was by no 
means the largest that ever hit the earth. 
The mile-wide crater between Winslow 
and Flagstaff, Ariz., was produced in 
prehistoric times by a far more de- 
structive collision. 

But the Siberian cataclysm is a gentle 
reminder that even today the earth trav- 
els in heavy traffic. Some asteroids, sev- 
eral miles in diameter, could make an 
atom bomb seem puny. 


Down the Drain 


Like so many street urchins, a distin- 
guished group of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity engineers will spend the summer 
sailing sticks and table-tennis balls down 
Baltimore gutters. Their aim is to 


design a more efficient storm-inlet sewer 
that won't clog and flood highways and 
city streets. 

This week, as field work got under 





is 


Geyer: To build a better sewer 


way, sanitary-engineering professor Dr. 
John C. Geyer, who heads the $30,000-a- 
year research, explained the program: 
“We want to find out how much water an 
inlet will take and learn how it does clog. 
We hope to find a way to increase capac- 
ities, reduce clogging, and avoid the 
bumps at inlets which cause automobile 
and bus drivers to shy away from curbs.” 

To supplement on-the-spot observa- 
tion, the Hopkins researchers have built 
an indoor gutter—a 20-foot-long wooden 
platform (see cut). They can flood it 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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FEW f Disiacien.. LORD CALVERT 


A preference for Lord Calvert shows a refinement of taste that marks the Man 
of Distinction. For this distinguished whiskey, custom blended for moderate 
men who appreciate the finest, is so rare... so smooth... so mellow. . . so 
distinctively light... that it makes any whiskey drink a better drink. Why not 
enjoy Lord Calvert, yourself, tonight? You'll be grateful for its lightness. 


The Right Honorable Earl 
Lloyd George of Dwyfor— 
distinguished member of 
Britain’s House of Lords. A 
famous son of a famous 
father, his profound know!/- 
edge of European affairs 
makes him one of the most 
interesting speakers presently 
touring America. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 





This is modern 


For a single machine... 


Unitrol permits the orderly assembly of needed con- 
trol equipment and electrical accessories such as 
meters, transformers, indicating lamps, etc., into an 
out-of-the-way, yet readily accessible single unit. 
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Of the many motor control advances 
pioneered by Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers, Unitrol has undoubtedly pro- 
vided the solution to more long-stand- 
ing problems of factory layout, efficient 
operation, and proper electrical main- 
tenance than any other development. 
Unitrol permits the economical, safe, 
and convenient consolidation of con- 
trol equipment to simplify machine in- 
stallations and provide uncluttered 
space for men and materials handling. 
More than that, Unitrol simplifies the 
installing and mounting of motor con- 














The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark, 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies 
the genuine and original 
standardized flexible control 
center, an outstanding engi- 
neering achievement pioneered 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


trol, eliminating costly wall or floor 


preparation or special construction. 





operators cannot tamper 


The dream of factory planners, operating supervisors, 
and electrical maintenance men becomes a reality 
when all motor control for an entire plant is conven- 
iently centralized, properly organized, and fully pro- 
tected in Unitrol. 


motor control 





Unitrol also permits changes to be 
made quickly and easily, either the re- 
placement of individual controls or the 
entire rearrangement or relocation of the 
control equipment. The close grouping 
of control elements in Unitrol provides 
many continuing benefits. Inspection is 
more convenient, safer, definitely more 
regular. Forimportant savings in space, 
in time, in costs, in labor . . . for today, 
tomorrow, and for years to come. . .in- 
sist on Unitrol, the truly modern motor 
control. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 























with water, tilt it, and insert inlets and 
obstacles to duplicate any imaginable 
street condition. Complaint-weary city, 
county, and state public-works officials, 
who were footing the bill, thought they 
were getting a bargain. 


Men of Three Kinds 


Capt. A. R. Behnke, United States 
Navy diving officer, had long worried 
over a puzzling phenomenon: Fat divers 
had a much tougher time with the bends 
than did lean men. 

Fatty tissue, it seemed, absorbed 
bends—causing nitrogen gas five times 
faster than muscle. Thus Navy tables 
weren't reliable when they showed the 
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Shaped to fit: One anthropologist’s 


length of time needed to decompress a 
diver—i.e., to reduce the pressure gradu- 
ally so as to avoid the excruciating pangs 
of the bends. 

While brooding over a beer last sum- 
mer, Behnke wondered if tabbing men 
according to their physiques, a proce- 
dure known as somatotyping, might not 
help with general Navy assignment prob- 
lems. Accordingly, he went to work with 
researchers at the Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute at Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. C. Wesley Dupertuis (pronounced 
doo purt’ us), an anthropologist expert in 
somatotyping, was called in from West- 
ern Reserve University Medical School. 
And the doctors rounded up 40 Navy 
divers, then combed the institute for 41 
other subjects, including cooks, scientists, 
and physicians. This week the Navy de- 
scribed some of the first results of 
the experiments. 

First, all the men were given physical 
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idea of 
proper jobs for men with different physiques 


SCIENCE 


tests. Each was weighed on a regular 
scale and then dunked in a deep diving 
pool. As a man held onto a long cord, he 
was weighed under water. His weight in 
air, divided by his weight under water, 
gave his specific gravitv. Fat men have a 
much lower specific gravity than lean. 

Then each man was given a shot of a 
drug called Antipyrine. Samples of their 
blood taken several hours later enabled 
researchers to calculate how much water 
each person had in his body. Combining 
this knowledge with the results of the 
specific-gravity test, they figured how 
much of each person was fat, water, or 
muscle and bone. 

Next Dupertuis classified the sub- 
jects according to three somatotypes 
—endomorphs, or fat men; 
mesomorphs, or muscle men; 
ectomorphs, or long lean 
men. Nude photographs were 
then rated by the 43-year-old 
anthropologist, who describes 
himself as the muscular type, 
on a seven-point scale. Very 
fat men pulled down scores 
of 7 (fattest)-1 (low on mus- 
cle)-1 (not lean). The most 
muscular were rated 1-7-1. 

The results bore out a the- 
ory (held by only a few 
scientists) that certain tem- 
peraments fit certain physical 
types. Generally the plump 
men were good-natured and 
easygoing. The muscle men 
were leaders, active, ruth- 
less. The lean men were in- 
trospective, tense, antisocial. 

How will the Navy use this 
information? Dupertuis says: 
“By carefully categorizing 
these men, we can be sure to 
get the leanest, least bends- 
susceptible ones for the tough 
job of diving. We have also 
found the muscle men are 
best, for flying the new high-speed planes. 
Neither the round-soft nor the very Jean 
men are too good as fighter pilots. As for 
the extreme round-softs, most of these 
probably would be eliminated or else 
given desk or kitchen jobs.” 

Navy diving tables on how fast to 
bring a man to the surface will be re- 
vised in terms of body types and body 
densities. Each diver may have a sort of 
custom-made formula that is safest for 
his particular physique. And eventually, 
all Navy men may get a body-type score 
to be used in assignment. 

For its divers and airmen, the Navy 
strings along with Dupertuis. But the an- 
thropologist goes farther. He says that 
somatotyping should be seriously consid- 
ered by all military and civilian personnel 
men to help select individuals tempera- 
mentally suited to all sorts of work. (For 
typical builds and some of the jobs they 
fit, see diagram. ) 
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Sradiatvn Zs Adel 
For Livability 


Happy in living! 
Happy in work! 


@ This is true when you live and 
work in Ideal Indiana. The Hoosier 
state provides ideal “livability” 
for its citizens. Indiana is unsur- 
passed in recreational facilities. 
Her beautiful state parks, scenic 
camp sites, miles of fishable 
streams, hunting areas, and year 
‘round sports program offer a wide 
variety of relaxing places to go, 
things to do. Indiana has an ex- 
cellent educational system. Grade 
schools and high schools are con- 
veniently located in both rural and 
urban communities. Too, you will 
immediately feel at home in Indi- 
ana, because of the warm-friendly 
Hoosier hospitality. The doors of 
Hoosierland are open for all! 


@ Besides Livability, Indiana also 
offers manufacturers firm Power, 
adequate Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes and abundant 
Raw Materials. 


Write for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana." 
Please give company 
name when writing. 


Fann 
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$6 Rebuttal 


Editorial thunderbolts from Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune Tower 
usually cost 4 cents, the price of a Trib. 
This week, in book form, a particularly 
stormy one came with a $6 price tag. 

Entitled “Prejudice and the Press,” 
published by Devin-Adair, and written 
by a top, trusted Trib man, Frank 
Hughes, the book is a lashing rebuttal to 
the 1947 report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. Financed by 





Chicago Tribune 
Hughes: Ready, aim... 


Henry Luce of Time, Inc. ($200,000), 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
($15,000) and headed by _ Robert 
Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, the report had raised every one 
of Colonel McCormick's hackles. 

Hughes, a methodical, 42-year-old 
staffer whose eight years of Trib toil have 
earned him an office on the 25th (brain 
trust) floor of the Tribune Tower, was 
given an immediate open-fire order. But 
the more he hit the commission in The 
Tribune’s pages, the more he realized he 
needed more room to swing in. The colo- 
nel agreed enthusiastically and gave 
Hughes paid. intermittent “leaves of 
absence” to hammer out a book. 

Targets for the Hughes shafts are the 
commission’s three principal conclusions: 
(1) America’s press reflects monopoly 
bias, (2) the press has failed to meet the 
needs of society, and (3) unless it re- 
forms, “society” will control it. 

First charge fired by “Prejudice and 
the Press,” backed by commission inter- 
view lists, is that all three conclusions 
are based on insufficient evidence. 

Commission documents made available 
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to Hughes showed that interviews had 
been held with representatives of only 
four major metropolitan dailies: The 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago Daily News, and Chicago (Sun-) 
Times. Only one magazine group was 
included, according to Hughes: Time- 
Life. (Actually, the records also list talks 
with Esquire and Popular Science 
Monthly spokesmen. ) 

A particularly glaring omission, for a 
report that criticizes concentration of 
ownership, says Hughes, was the lack of 
contact with representatives of the 





Col. McCormick: Fire! 


Hearst, Scripps-Howard, or Gannett 
newspapers, the largest of U. S. chain- 
paper owners. What Hughes claims the 
commission might have found out by 
speaking to the “monopolists”: “Of the 
2,000 daily [in the United States] papers, 
about 300, or 15 per cent, are listed as 
members of chains, but 57 chains run 
those 300 newspapers. 

Regarding the commission's implica- 
tion that only the rich can start papers 
today, as opposed to the “anyone can do 
it” freedom of the 1700s, Hughes pro- 
duces some impressive figure juggling. 
The would-be eighteenth-century pub- 
lisher, he concedes, might need only 
$2,000 to set up shop. This would have 
been 111,250th of the nation’s wealth. 
The commission's top estimate of 
$10,000,000 to start a paper today would 
be only 115,000th of the nation’s capital. 
As a matter of fact, Hughes suggests, the 
commission members, university profes- 
sors, and businessmen who admittedly 
became intrigued by publishing during 
their probe, might have started a paper 
of their own for the cost of the inquiry. 

Commission charges that the press 


doesn’t fulfill social responsibilities are 
met head-on by Hughes’s own one-man 
survey of what American newspapers are 
doing in the way of public service—a pos- 
itive contrast to the commission’s dictum. 

In answering suggestions that indig- 
nant society (freely and frequently 
translated as “government”) may de- 
mand control of the press, the book is a 
sounding board for every familiar octave 
of The Tribune’s thunder. Marx, Hegel, 
and Kant, Hughes declares, were the 
philosophical parents of the commission's 
findings, and commission members were 
agents of European socialism. 

Actually, the biggest rumble of all is 
the slam-bang, insistent point that on the 
basic matter of facts, figures, and variety 
of opinion the $215,000 Commission on 
Freedom of the Press might have been 
short-changed. And that, in the free- 
choice structure of a competitive econ- 
omy, there is no need for “social” press 
regulation—the real regulation is as sim- 
ple as putting your nickel on The New 
York Times or The Daily Worker. 


The Cost of War 


Three years ago in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the International Typographical 
Union declared a form of “economic 
war.” After an unsuccessful strike against 
the town’s lone daily, the evening 
Gazette-Telegraph, the ITU financed a 
brand-new morning paper and _ staffed 
it with “independent” Colorado newsmen. 

This week, despite adding afternoon 
and Sunday editions, the ITU’s ad-short 
Free Press was still reaching less than 
half of the 18,500 circulation of The 
Gazette-Telegraph. And from Free Press 
staffers the word was going out that 
the union’s paper is for sale—to any buyer 
with “acceptable” editorial views. Rea- 
son: an estimated loss, to the ITU, of 
about $540,000. 


Papers and Populations 


Americans who take pride in the qual- 
ity of their newspapers are likely to 
take the quantity for granted. America 
seems to most citizens to be the most 
papered land in the world. That it is 
not was the revelation last week of an 
international survey by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Reported UNESCO: America’s ratio 
of 357 copies of daily papers for each 
1.000 of the population is eighth in the 
world. Britain, with 570 copies per thou- 
sand, is highest. Runners-up are Norway 
(472), Luxembourg (445), Australia 
(438), Denmark (403), Sweden (382), 
and New Zealand (374). Russia trails 
them all with only 161. All told, 218,000,- 
000 papers circulate throughout the 
world each day, enough to provide a 
copy for one out of every eleven persons. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: FIELD MARSHAL JAN CHRIS- 
TIAN Smuts of South Africa, soldier, 
statesman and philosopher, spent his 
80th, May 24, on his farm at Irene, as 
congratulatory messages arrived from all 
over the world. 

>The Dionne quintuplets, now in the 
tenth grade, cut a huge cake at a family 
party celebrating their 16th, May 28, in 
Callander, Ont. Already proficient in mu- 
sic, dancing, sewing, and knitting, the 
quints are begging to learn to drive. 


Married: In defiance of her brother 
Kinc Farouk of Egypt, Princess Fatuia, 
19, and her commoner sweetheart, Riap 
Guat, 31, in a Moslem ceremony in 
San Francisco, May 25. A civil marriage 
April 25 provoked Farouk’s wrath. 
PINcRip BERGMAN, 33, and Italian film 
director Roserro Rosse.cuint, 43, by 
proxy in Juarez, Mexico, May 24. In 
Rome Miss Bergman said she was “very 
happy” and appealed to the world to 
“let us live quietly and normally like mil- 
lions of other married people do.” 
>Jupirn Copion, 29, former government 
girl convicted of espionage, and ALBERT 
SocoLov, 29, one of her lawyers; in 
Brooklyn, May 28. 


Alling: ELizABETH MERIWETHER GIL- 
MER (Dorothy Dix), 88, who gave advice 
to the lovelorn for 54 years in her news- 
paper column, was seriousiy ill in New 
Orleans, May 28, following a stroke. 


Died: Rep. Joun Lesinski, 65, Democrat 
of Michigan; of a heart attack at his 
home in Dearborn, May 27, Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, Lesinski 
was a bitter foe of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
PFiet>p MarsHaL Eart WAvELL, 67, 
British soldier-statesman and _ scholar, 
hero of the African campaign in 1940, 
and later Viceroy of India; in London, 
May 24, after an abdominal operation. 


Combine — 


Marshal Wavell: Death of a hero 
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You sense it everywhere . . . out on the 
golf course and ice skating rink . . . over 
by the corral , . . at the nearby lakes and 
streams and on the tennis courts. Anoth- 
er glorious Sun Valley summer is here, 
with its bright, sparkling days and cool, 
crisp nights. All for YOU to enjoy, so 
make your plans now! 


SUMMER RATES FROM $6.00 
FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Address W. P. Rogers, Gen'l Mgr., Sun 
Valley, idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1462, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your 
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filmed of Sun Valley, starring Esther Williams, 
Van Johnson and John Lund. 
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Record Building at Higher Prices 


Thousands of home-hunters across the 
country are in for a shock. That $8,000 
dream house they looked at in March 
now has a $8,500 price mark, and many 
construction men predict the tag may 
well read $9,000 by August. 

Certainly there is no shortage of houses 
abuilding. They are being erected at a 
faster clip than anyone had expected. 
Last November the Commerce Depart- 
ment, looking back at 1949's record of 
1,000,000 new homes started, had pre- 
dicted a “slackening of the recent un- 
precedented pace” to some 900,000 units 
this year. 

But easy government credit (allowing 
mortgages at 4 to 4% per cent for as 
long as 30 years* and mild winter 
weather has made that estimate obso- 
lete. Housing starts are currently running 
at a 1,400,000-a-year clip. In Middle 
Western areas they were double last 
year's level during the first four months 
of the year. And throughout the nation 
as a whole they gained 53 per cent over 
the 1949 mark in the same period. 

Costs in the Woodpile: The 
major factor behind the rising cost 
of a new home is lumber. Winter 
storms and blizzards in the Pacific 
Northwest curtailed output of the 
beams and planking that are an in- 
tegral part of America’s dwellings. 
Lumber prices started to climb in 
February. Last month, in the East, 
they jumped 33% per cent. Old- 
time Northwest lumbermen say 
they can’t remember a time when 
demand at the mills was so great. 
Many operators are insisting on 
escalator clauses in contracts or re- 
fusing to quote prices more than 
two days ahead. 

According to Myron L. Mat- 
thews, vice president of the Dow 
Service, which keeps tabs on na- 
tionwide building costs, the lumber 
in a typical $8,000 house cost 
$1,582 in March. Today, he esti- 
mates, the same amount of wood 
fetches $2,015—accounting for 5% 
per cent of the over-all 7 per cent 
rise in building costs since then. By 
August, anticipates Matthews, the 
lumber item may climb another 20 
per cent to around $2,435. That 
would push the price of the finished 
house up to $9,000, equaling the 
postwar peak reached in October 
1948 (see chart). 

Builders, who have already 
trimmed their profit margins and 


*Buyers in some areas, reported The Wall 
Street loosneh could get a $7,000 house ($350 
down and $40 a month for 30 years) for less 
than the immediate cost of a new Ford ($400 
down and $77 a month for eighteen months). 
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overhead an estimated one-third below 
prewar levels, are faced with other costs 
increases. Metal prices are on the way 
up: Last month American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. boosted prices 
of its heating and plumbing fixtures by 
2 to 5 per cent. The National Association 
of Home Builders, after noting the record 
starts of 126,000 homes in April warned 
would-be owners of dream _ houses: 
“You'd better buy now.” 


LABOR: 


Five-Year Peace for GM 


“Some young men,” The Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce editorialized last week, 
“become successful by marrying women 
with expensive tastes. They succeed 
through sheer necessity. General Motors 
will know what it feels like during the 
next five years.” 

Agreeing to a contract that cannot be 
reopened by either side before 1955, 
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GM last week had bought five years of 
labor peace from the CIO’s United Auto 
Workers. The cost, according to the 
union’s president, Walter Reuther, would 
run to $1,000,000,000. 

The company promised its workers a 
$100-a-month noncontributory pension 
when they reached 65 after 25 years’ 
service. (Benefits could rise to $117.50 a 
month if Congress adopts pending legis- 
lation to boost Social Security payments. ) 
Employes will get an automatic 4-cent- 
an-hour “productivity” boost each May 
29. The cost-of-living allowance tied to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumer- 
price index, which the union had threat- 
ened to throw out, remained in the new 
contract. Workers are to get an extra one 
cent an hour for each 1.14-point rise in 
the index. Under the formula, wages 
could rise indefinitely, but could not 
drop below last week’s level. 

The UAW also won added health and 
sickness benefits and a modified union 
shop: New workers would be forced to 
join the union for at least one year. 

Reuther hailed the agreement as “the 
most significant development in labor re- 
lations since the mass-production indus- 
tries were organized.” GM called it “un- 
precedented in labor-management 
relations.” CIO chief Philip Mur- 
ray described it as “amazing” and 
“most wholesome.” Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin said he was “deep- 
ly gratified” at “the great news.” 

The pact meant GM had little 
chance of registering $1,000,000,- 
000 in profits this year, as some 
Wall Street analysts had expected 
on the basis of soaring output and 
last year’s record earnings. How- 
ever, investors promptly bid the 
price of the company’s common’ 
stock up two points to $89.75, only 
$2 below the 1929 level. 

General Motors and the union 
had been negotiating since March— 
although the automaker did not 
present its final proposals until May 
15—in an atmosphere of strict se- 
crecy. Even though the final con- 
tract was a matter of hours away, 
on Monday night, president 
Charles E. Wilson and his person- 
nel vice president Harry Anderson 
climbed into dinner jackets for a 
testimonial dinner at the Detroit 
Athletic Club. Purpose: to allay sus- 
picions that a settlement was near. 

Wilson and other officials then 
rushed back to the fourteenth-floor 
executive offices in the GM build- 
ing for scrambled eggs and some 
sleep. When the final agreement 
was buttoned up at 10:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday morning, Wilson, freshly 
awakened, came out in the hall to 
read it, wearing his pajamas and 
someone else’s glasses. But the 
public didn’t get the news until 
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Tomorrow’s leaders are busy tonight 


Lighted windows and burning ambi- 
tions. The two go together. And with 
them, in many cases, go the blue- 
bound teaching texts of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 


Night after night, over 100,000 
working Americans take time out to 
study I. C.S. lessons. Spurred on by 
the record of others, they follow the 
time-proved routine, training them- 
selves to do a better job. 


To them, I. C. S. means: practical 
guidance; authoritative instruction; 


sound preparation for new and larger 
responsibilities. 


To their employers in business and 
industry, I. C.S. students offer a 
nightly quarter of a million hours of 
overtime without pay; stepped-up “‘on 
the job” efficiency and production; a 
reservoir of skilled, promotion-qualified 
employees. 


Currently, more than 3000 leading 


International 


industries are taking advantage of 
I. C.S. experience in the training of 
company-selected personnel. 

The booklet, “Training Methods,” 
gives full details on these group-train- 
ing agreements. We’ll gladly send it, 
without obligation, at your request. 
Address International Correspondence 
Schools, Cooperative Training Divi- 
sion, Box 5372-C, Scranton 9, Penna. 


Correspondence Schools 














BUSINESS - 


2 p.m. at a crowded press conference 
where all parties put on their biggest 
smiles and shook hands repeatedly for 
the photographers. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Salty Street Cars 


As the Memorial Day holiday began 
in Salt Lake City a cheerful horde of 
pleasure seekers swarmed aboard open- 
sided, vintage-style trolleys of the Saltair 
Railroad for a rocking ride to a resort 
17 miles away. Salt, the ordinary table 
variety, made the trip possible. 

The line, largely owned by the family 
of company president Herbert A. Snow, 
is officially dubbed the Salt Lake, Gar- 
field & Western Railway. Running since 
1906, it derives most of its income from 
hauling salt—-90,000 tons a year. The 
operation is a profitable one, too: Saltair 
nets about $65,000 annually on a total 
revenue of $175,000 and has never been 
in receivership. 

Key to this prosperity is the Roval 
Crystal Salt Co. plant on the road’s track- 
ige. The factory processes and packages 
salt, and the railroad hauls it to the Salt 
Lake City yards of three major carriers. 
rhe Saltair line needs only fifteen em- 
ployes to man tracks and wires, operate 
the trolleys, and service the half-dozen 
freight cars which, along with an electric 
locomotive, make up the company’s 
entire rolling stock. 

When warm weather rolls around, 
motorman Adelbert Jeffs deserts the cab 
of his freight engine and climbs up the 
high wooden steps of an orange and 
green passenger trolley. Perched on an 
old kitchen chair, he’s ready for a season 
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Pleasure seekers climb aboard a “de luxe” trolley on the Saltair line 


of 25-minute, 45-mile-an-hour junkets to 
the Great Salt Lake. If traffic is heavy— 
50 or more persons a trip—an open trolley 
and an enclosed “de luxe” unit (built 
in 1917) run in tandem. 

The line carries some 35,000 round- 
trippers, at 25 cents a head, during the 
summer season. But only a small portion 
of its revenue comes from passenger 
traffic. The company also operates pavil- 
ions, roller coasters, and a bathing beach 
at the lakeside resort. The trolleys, how- 
ever, remain the chief attraction. Com- 
ments . general manager William 


Armstrong: “You'd be surprised how 


Acme 


Underwater Ride: New York's 9,117-foot, $80,000,000 Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel opened last week. The world’s second longest 
vehicular tube, it can handle up to 16,000,000 cars a year. 
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many parents bring the kids along just 
so they can ride. Something new for the 
youngsters—they ve never even seen a 
trolley car before.” 


TELEVISION: 


Viewing the Boom 


Prospective television buyers were in 
a waiting mood last week. Remernbering 
the sales slump and retailer panic of 
last summer, they were looking for a 
similar round of price cuts. And it looked 
as if they would not be disappointed. 
One of New York’s biggest chain of 
appliance stores already was advertising 
a “television clearance, 25 to 75 per cent 
off.” Sample bargain: A 16-inch-tube con- 
sole, “originally $399.50” marked down 
to “$169.95.” 

While retailers generally were getting 
set to clear out their inventories, manu- 
facturers were also scheduling a record 
summer output. Last year they were 
afraid they had built too many sets for 
the market. This year, almost without 
exception, their plans call for all-out pro- 
duction, to be interrupted only briefly 
by the introduction of new models. 

Allen B. Du Mont, who manufactures 
the sets which bear his name, predicted 
that 1950 TV _ production would hit 
6,000,000 units—more than double that 
of 1949. William J. Halligan, head of 
the Hallicrafters Co., felt “quite bullish.” 
And RCA reported it hasn’t even con- 
sidered cutbacks; its assembly lines 
would operate full blast throughout 1950. 

But for supreme faith in the fall and 
winter prospects, the week’s honors went 
to one of the nation’s largest video dis- 
tributors, now in the midst of his war:i- 
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weather slump. Coming up, he said, “is 
the biggest fall we'll ever have. In the 
New York area alone, we'll sell as many 
sets in the next eight months as in the 
past three and a half years.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Lamps: The Justice Department asked 
a Federal court in New Jersey to order 
GE to get rid of half its facilities for 
making electric light bulbs. President 
Charles E. Wilson, whose company ac- 
counts for 58 per cent of the nation’s bulb 
output, protested: “I can’t believe Amer- 
ican justice has come to that.” 

Movie Boycott: Zenith Radio president 
Eugene McDonald said that a subsid- 
iary to develop Phonevision (to provide 
first-run movies on television sets using 
a telephone-wire hookup) had run into 
a boycott from major movie producers. 
The rise in the subsidiary’s stock—from 
$10 to $40 a share in a month—was “un- 
warranted,” McDonald said. The stock 
promptly dropped to $22 a share. 

Airlines: Brooks Earning Indicator 
reported that the sixteen major domestic 
airlines registered a combined loss of 
$5,327,000 during the first quarter of the 
year. Eastern Air Lines showed profits of 
$3,562,000, but others of the “big four”— 
United, American, and TWA-—lost from 
$1,500,000 to $2,800,000. 

Unions: The right-wing International 
Union of Electrical Workers won a 4-to-3 
victory against the leftist United Elec- 
trical Workers in elections to represent 
100,000 workers in 57 General Electric 
plants. The IUE claimed it now has 
220,000 members. 

Reverse Flow: Kaiser Steel Corp. 
announced that a new $35,000,000 
contract for pipe for a Texas-Illinois gas 
line had pushed its orders for East and 
Midwest pipelines past the $100,000,000 
mark. The company noted “a direct 
reversal in the historic movement of steel 
from the East into Western states.” 


UNIONS: 


ILGWU at a Lusty 50 


The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) had a small be- 
ginning. When it was organized in June 
1900, its membership totaled less than 
2,000. Last week 1,100 delegates con- 
verged on Atlantic City to whoop it up at 
the union’s ten-day, 27th convention. 
They represented 423,000 workers. 

The ILGWU’s 50-year growth was 
neither smooth nor steady. Buffeted by 
the 1903 depression, intraunion fights, 
and a number of bitter, unsuccessful 
strikes, it barely survived its first decade. 
By 1911, however, it had won two major 
strikes in New York and gained nation- 
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Careers by the Score...in Oil! 


Yes, the door is open wide to many talents 
in petroleum. Laborer or doctor of philosophy, 
there is a place on the team that discovers, 
extracts and processes this vital resource. 

Naturally enough, the greater rewards go 
to the best-trained. College work is required 
of geologists, chemists, engineers, process and 
equipment designers. It is desirable in sales 
and supervisory personnel. Skills such as 
machinists, welders and process controlmen 
require intensive apprenticeships. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson has served this 
ever-growing industry on a world-wide front 
for over 58 years. To young people who 
select petroleum as a life work we say, 
“When you finish training and go into the 
field, remember that BS&B will be ready 
to serve you with the finest in oil field and 
processing equipment... just as it has served 
the generations before you!” 


s 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
722 Delaware St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Separators * Bolted Tanks * Treaters * Heaters 


Safety Heads * Valves * Controls * Regulators 
Wood Tanks * Safwalk Walkways * Dehydrators 
Contract Fabrication * Fuel Vaporizers * Service 











METAL PLATES GUSTEN as the result of a two-way discovery involving Pennsalt chemical ingenuity. 


How a ‘double play” by chemical 
science won this dairy victory 


Here’s another modern dairying opera- 
tion which Pennsalt chemicals made 
more effective! Known as a high-tem- 
perature short-time pasteurizer, it pas- 
teurizes milk in 75 seconds at 160°F—as 
against 30 minutes at 143°F by the 
holding method. 

But the efficiency of the machine 
depends on the use of higher heat. And 
this heat creates a new problem. In this 
process milk solids adhere to the metal 
heating plates. After a day’s run of 
thousands of quarts, the deposit is hard 
to clean off. It can be removed by hand, 
but the task is laborious... costs a lot 
of time and money. 

To help solve this vexing problem, a 
** double play”’ was worked. ‘Two groups 
of experts joined forces. Chemists at 
Pennsalt’s Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories developed Pennclean, an acid-type 
liquid detergent to soften the caked 
deposits. ,Then—working closely with 
scientists at Connecticut University— 
these same chemists devised a cleaning 


cycle that does the job. Today Pennclean 
is used in dairy plants across the country. 

Such teamwork can be found wherever 
Pennsalt chemicals are used—whether 
in industry, in agriculture, or in the 
household. Pennsalt backs up every prod- 
uct with the latest developments in 
research and prompt technical field serv- 
ice. Our practice of keeping in close 
touch with product performance inevitably 
results in product improvement. 

Perhaps you have a problem concern- 
ing one of these chemicals: dairy cleansers 
and sanitizers, water purifiers, laundry 
compounds, metal cleaners, acid-proof 
cements, insecticides, fluorides, ammonia, 
chlorine, or caustic soda. 

We are ready to apply our 100 years 
of experience towards the solution of 
that problem. Write to: Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LPENN / SALT/ 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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wide prestige. The Triangle Waist Co. 
fire of 1911, which took the lives of 146 
workers in a tenement sweatshop, hor- 
rified New York State and thenceforth 
the state’s political powers smoothed the 
way for the ILGWU. 

Membership rose to 105,000 by 1920. 
Then the union was hit by another de- 
pression and more internal dissension. 
In 1926 Communists gained temporary 
control of the New York Joint Board and 
launched a long and disastrous strike. 
To regain control from the leftists and 
the gangsters they had brought in, the 
right-wingers obtained financing from 
The Jewish Daily Forward and private 
financiers. When the internal struggle 
was over, the union once more belonged 
to a middle-of-the-road leadership, but 
it was also well on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. By the time Polish-born David 


Black Star 


Dubinsky: More security for ILGWU 


Dubinsky took over as president in 1932 
union rolls had dwindled to 40,000. 

Aided by New Deal labor legislation, 
the cherub-faced Dubinsky piloted the 
organization into an era of prosperity and 
labor peace. The union hasn't called a 
major walkout since 1933. 

The ILGWU has many an achieve- 
ment to its credit. It was a major force in 
abolishing the sweatshop. Most of the 
garment industry now works 35 hours a 
week, compared with 60 to 80 hours in 
1900. Union members are covered by 
employer-financed retirement, welfare, 
and health programs. Workers get low- 
cost medical attention at ILGWU health 
clinics around the country. 

Union members also enjoy a diver- 
sified educational program. They can 
have inexpensive vacations at ILGWU’s 
850-acre resort, Unity House, in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Last week Dubinsky was out for more 
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1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 


4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


5 Speedisets for Fast 
ee Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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You can cui costs now 
with the dotted line! 


Where’s the profit on this garage job— 
labor, parts? 


Somewhere else. A garage, like any busi- 
ness, makes a profit by holding down costs 
on every one of the key operations of busi- 
ness — production, selling, billing, stock- 
keeping, disbursing, purchasing, receiving, 
collecting and delivery. 


There are Moore business forms to help 
cut costs and reduce waste in each of these 
operations. A garage may need 5 kinds. 
A department store 50. A large corpora- 
tion 500. Moore, and only Moore, makes all. 


Moore forms range from simple two- 
part handwritten purchase orders to 14- 
part machine-written continuous invoice 
forms that whisk apart at the perforation 
—Moore’s dotted line. And from one 
simple writing all departments get full in- 
formation on clean, readable copies. 

An invitation: Ask a Moore representa- 
tive to look over your forms and suggest 
ways to simplify, improve and economize. 
Or write any Moore factory: Niagara Falls 
and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; 
Salem, Ore. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also »* %* »%*« THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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For Mr. 


' ‘Test Drive’ that new V-8 
engine! With new superfitted 
pistons, new laminated timing 
gear and a new Silent-Spin 
Fan, it’s so quiet you'll say, “It 
whispers while it works!’ 


“Test Drive” those ‘King Size” 
Brakes! You'll find they stop 
35% easier! ‘Test Drive” that 
Finger-Tip Steering, too! You 
can practically thread a needle 
with this great new car, it’s so 
easy to handle! 


nl 


—_ 







By J “Test Drive’ a Ford Convertible 
r f. for fun! It’s SIX people big and 
the top is automatic! And for 
looks—well, the Fashion Acad- 


emy has chosen Ford ‘Fashion 
Car of the Year” again, for 1950! 


ForJr. Miss 


“Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for 
parking! With big ‘’Picture 
Windows” all around, you 
can get IN and OUT of the 
tightest places with nary a 
scratch or bump! 


For the Infantry 


“Test Drive’ a ‘50 Ford for the “feel” 
of safety that can only come from a 
“Lifeguard” Body of heavy gauge 
steel combined with a rugged box- 
section frame. And so “hushed” is 
Ford’s famous “Mid Ship” ride, the 
infantry can sleep while you drive! 
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security for his workers. He demanded 
that employers set aside 2 per cent of 
their annual payrolls for a severance-pav 
fund. The union charged: some women’s 
wear firms were dissolving and then re- 
organizing under a new name with new 
officers, but they were not rehiring for- 
mer employes. Garment manufacturers 
generally agree that union overlordship 
of their industry has been a stabilizing 
factor but many nevertheless resent its 
close direction of their activities and 
usurpation of managerial functions. They 
promptly labeled the severance-pay plan 
“fantastic” and “revolutionary.” 


AIRLINES: 


Braniff Triumphant 


Commercial aviation has grown so rap- 
idly that many an old-time, pioneering 
personality has been pushed into the 
background. One prime exception is Tom 
Braniff, burly and aggressive president 
of Braniff Airways. His line is the only 
major international air carrier in the 
world which still proudly bears its 
owner's name. 

This week, Tom Braniff was cele- 
brating his latest triumph—representing 
a victory over climatic conditions, hostile 
foreign governments, and competing Pan 
American World Airways. One of his 
red-nosed DC-6s swooped to a landing 
at Buenos Aires, completing an express 
flight from Houston, with stops at Panama 
City and Lima, Peru. A Braniff official, 
in a flush of emotion, described the 
event as “the planting of our flag on the 
last rampart to fall.” Planting of the flag 
may have been an impressive achieve- 
ment, but the real drama lay in the 
toppling of the ramparts. 

Braniff Airways got its start in 1928 
as a one-plane line, flying oilmen from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa. By the time 
the second world war arrived, it had 
become a major air carrier, operating 





Tom Braniff arrived to stay 
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over several routes between the terminal 
points of Chicago and Houston. But in 
1944, when Tom Braniff began to ex- 
tend his wings toward Latin America, 
stiff opposition developed. 

He set up a Mexican corporation, 
Aerovias Braniff, and began to fly into 
several cities south of the border. Com- 
petition in the area was offered by Com- 
panhia Mexicana de Aviacién, an affiliate 
of Pan American. Braniff isn’t flying into 
Mexico at present, and, according to its 
head, these are some of the reasons: 

At Mérida, in Yucatan, a Braniff ship 
was surrounded by CMA trucks and pre- 
vented from taking off. Several times, 
when the airline’s planes approached 
Mexican airfields for night landings, the 
lights went off—and stayed off. At some 
airports, Braniff customers had to vault 
fences to get to their plane; facilities, 
including loading gates, were refused to 
the carrier. Aerovias Braniff still exists, 
but only on paper. 

Foot in the Door: It wasn't until 
1946 that Braniff really became an in- 
ternational line: the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—over the strong protests of Pan 
American and Panagra (owned jointly 
by Pan Am and the Grace steamship 
interests)—granted it certificates to fly 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
When the newcomer on the South Amer- 
ican run sought joint use of airport fa- 
cilities, Pan Am and Panagra generally 
refused to go along. Braniff was forced 
to build its own radio station in Ecuador, 
at a cost of $100,000, to provide basic 
beams for its planes. 

Tom Braniff's troubles were not yet 
over. Just as arrangements had been 
completed for an inaugural flight to 
Lima, Peruvian authorities suddenly 
came up with their own “airline” and 
erdered the American company out. 
Negotiations, backed by strong pressure 
from the United States Government, 
finally straightened out that difficulty. 

The next problem was to establish 
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intermediate landing and servicing facil- 
ities on the 2,450-mile route from Lima 
to Rio. Braniff fully equipped a stopover 
station at La Paz, Bolivia, 12,400 feet 
up in the Andes. To get four-engined 
planes off the ground in that rare atmos- 
phere, jet-assisted take-offs were author- 
ized for emergencies. In Rio _ itself, 
Scandinavian Airlines System agreed to 
allow Braniff to share its facilities. 

This week saw the big payoff after 
the years of frustration and determination. 
As Tom Braniff walked down the steps 
of his DC-6—E] Conquistador—onto Ar- 
gentine soil, Pan Am, Panagra, and Latin 
American airlines realized’ that potent 
new competition had arrived to stay. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Hot Dish Handler: Dor-File Manu- 
facturing Co., Portland, Ore., offers the 
“Oven Shovel,” an aluminum spatula 17 
inches long and 6 inches wide. It can be 
used for removing casseroles, baked po- 
tatoes, and steaks from kitchen ranges 
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TO REACH YOUR MARKETS 
AT THEIR PEAK 


Like early strawberries, your goods may sell like hot cakes 
in a distant market one week; be a drug on the market the 
next when local conditions change. More and more shippers 
are turning to Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 
Post to take advantage of quick 


SHIP BY AIR 


“| 


; opportunities. Ask any airline to 





tell you more. 





United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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and for handling hot foods in an outdoor 
barbecue pit. 

Cheaper Records: Tke Continental 
Records Co., Inc., New York City, has in- 
troduced a new record-making material 
of inexpensive unrefined vinyl in powder 
form. The manufacturer guarantees use 
of the synthetic will cut the retail price 
of records by at least two-thirds. 

Tie-On Glasses: The American Opti- 
cal Co., Southbridge, Mass., sells a line 
of ladies’ sun glasses which have slotted 
temple pieces. Ribbons or scarves may 





For sports: Slotted sun glasses 


be tied through the slots, securing the 
glasses during sports activities such as 
tennis oc badminton games. 

Jumbo Lithograph: The Rheem Man- 
ufacturing Co., New York City, litho- 
graphs 55-gallon steel drums in color 
using the largest press of its kind in the 
world. Previously, large items such as 
bands and drums were stenciled; now 
they can be printed with a company’s 
name and colors. 

Traveling Cocktails: The Crosse 
& Blackwell Co., Baltimore, markets a 
“Cocktailer,” a two-section bottle for trav- 
elers who desire “fruit” in cocktails. The 
lower section contains the drink (Man- 
hattans, Old-Fashioneds, Martinis, or 
Gibsons), and the upper part holds the 
appropriate ingredient (cherries, olives, 
or white onions). 

Lazy Tubbing: Luxury Gifts, Inc., 
New York City, produces an inflatable 
Vinylite bath lounge, which has a seat, 
back support, and headrest. Suction cups 
on the bottom hold it firmly in place in 
the tub. The lounge weighs slightly more 
than a pound. 
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DOING IT THE WAY 
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ss» ANSWER THESE LETTERS MAMIE WILL 
ASKING ABOUT OUR NEW AUTO- Lye ZA TO PUT ON THE HEAT TO 


MATIC. SHUT-OFF LINE TODAY ! | WARM UP THE LEPT- 
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TWO PARAGRAPHS OF CHIT CHAT: } /Z.HEIEN ABOUT 
HOW'S THE FAMILY, ETC., THEN THE / | Gone INTO WESTERN 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF OUR HOTEL HIS ANNUAL HE ARSWER JT, UNION * 


SHOWING IN THEIR TOWN. CHECK 
THE ROUTE LIST. THERE'S A 
NOTATION ON EACH LETTER TO 
GUIDE YOU ON THE PERSONAL 
STUFF — KINDEST REGARDS AND 
CORDIALLY — 
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La _ 20 
TELEGRAMS MEAN BUSINESS}. cur a 0 
Y p\ 
Be | nc RE 
Do it the easy way... with telegrams! A ae NEN LINE PLEASE on 
Western Union Day Letter is the big, economy \ -0 ° T ? 
~ pth soca gn ap W aT \C sput ONVENTENT 
. ea wregram, it gets to the point—gives N ost C ite 
time to think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts YOUR W Ss 
shone dite ak onl ea G AROS - 
through—gets action—like a Western Union RE 


telegram. Get in touch with Western Union for 
a representative to call and explain how tele- 
grams can help in your business. 








Progress, 


Profits 2 


Massachusetts ranks high in 
the factors which have a direct 
bearing on your progress and 
profits, but it has its own 
unique appeal in the oppor- 
tunities it affords for pleasant, 
gracious living. 

Here history, tradition, and 
geography combine to create a 
setting which gives trade and 
commerce a_ richer, fuller 
meaning. 

Good climate, good schools, 
good neighbors form the back- 
ground of the Massachusetts in- 
dustrial scene and contribute 
largely towards making our 
state a better place to live, 
work, and bring up your 
children. 

This is a consideration 
worthy of your special atten- 
tion as you compare different 
locations for re-location of your 
present plant, or the establish- 
ment of a new business venture. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


where 
LABOR IS SKILLED ANO PLENTIFUL 


w 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


w 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
achusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts 
and Industrial Commission, 
State House, Boston 33 
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Toward State-Managed Cartels? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Schuman proposal for “pooling” 
the coal and steel production of 
France and Germany was followed by 
a chorus of unqualified praise and en- 
dorsement. Nothing in recent months 
has so clearly illustrated the present 
matter-of-fact acceptance of a statist 
and _ collectivist ideology. The few 
voices that asked whether 
this might not mean merely 
one more state-dominated 
cartel were hardly heard. 
Let us examine the text of 
the proposal: “The French 
Government proposes that 
the entire French-German 
production of coal and steel 
be placed under a joint high 
authority . A president 
will be chosen by the gov- 
ernments by common agreement; his 
decisions will be enforceable in 
France, Germany, and the other mem- 
ber countries . . . The setting up of the 
high authority in no way prejudges 
the question of ownership .. .” 
Now decisions by a “joint high au- 
thority” presuppose (1) the nonexist- 
ence or cessation of free competition 
among the individual companies; 
(2) that major decisions on policy 
would be made not by the heads of 
the individual companies, but by a 
single head; and (3) that the indus- 
tries as a whole would be directed in 
the same unified way as a monopoly 
or a typical international cartel. 


HE “high authority” who directed 

the industries would be politically 
appointed. Such a setup does pre- 
judge the question of ownership 
because under it the managerial au- 
thority that is the usual prerogative of 
ownership would be held by govern- 
ments. The profits of the individual 
companies would necessarily be 
government-determined. The _ pro- 
posed setup would be, in_ short, 
another step toward government man- 
agement and state socialism. 

“The functions entrusted to the 
joint high authority will be . . . to 
modernize production and improve its 
quality ...” This implies that the “high 
authority” will decide what new 
machines will be installed in which 
producing units. In short, a politically 
appointed head will decide the 
amount, nature, and distribution of 


investment in the steel and coal 

industries. The text calls specifically 

for an_ over-all “production and 

investment plan” and an_ over-all 

“reconversion fund to facilitate the 

rationalization of production.” 

The plan envisages “the institution 

of a mechanism for equalizing prices” 

—i.e., central price control 

rather than free competitive 

markets. Wages would also 

be “equalized”—i.e., state- 
controlled and dictated. 

“The flow of coal and 

steel between member 

countries will be immedi- 

ately exempted from all 

customs duties and may not 

be subject to freight differ- 

entials.” Standing by itself, 

this part of the proposal would merit 

the highest praise. But what does it 

mean as merely part of a new quota or 

allocation system or state-controlled 

monopoly under which, for example, 

the more efficient companies would 

not be permitted to expand produc- 

tion and markets at the expense of the 
inefficient, high-cost companies? 


HE plan brings out the ambiguity in 

the newly fashionable word “inte- 
gration.” What is proposed is a cartel- 
ized _state-dictated “integration” 
rather than the only kind of integration 
reconcilable with efficiency and free- 
dom. Let governments remove the 
international trade barriers they have 
themselves set up. Permit producers 
to make and sell as much coal or steel 
as they can. Permit consumers to buy 
coal or steel or whatever they want 
wherever they can get the lowest 
price. Let the relative efficiency and 
profitability of individual enterprises, 
and the relative demands of con- 
sumers for products of every kind, 
determine how much capital is in- 
vested, where, and in what. It is the 
restoration of free markets and free 
trade that will do most to increase 
world production, raise living stand- 
ards, and promote peace. 

It is indeed encouraging that 
France, on its own initiative, has made 
a sweeping proposal for economic 
cooperation with Germany. But in 
the long run no step can be really 
constructive unless it moves in the 
direction of freedom. 
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ALUMINUM CARS 


To prevent contamination by iron 
‘“‘pick-up”’ and damage from 
corrosion when transporting 

16 different hard-to-ship chemicals. 


CAUSTIC SODA CARS 

Special linings, insulation and 

heater coils now enable shipping 

of 73% caustic soda liquor—a 

46% increase in-caustie concentration. 













CHLORINE CARS 

Variety of sizes—15 tons, 30 tons, 
55 tons— permits more economical 
convenient shipments. 


SULPHURIC ACID CARS 

Special dome fittings and larger cars 
now enable fast safe shipping, loading 
and unloading up to 11,800 gallons 
per car. 


General American 
keeps pace with mass 


production of chemicals 


MOLTEN SULPHUR CARS 


For the first time, bulk quantities of 
sulphur can be shipped in a molten 
state—eliminating solidifying 

and re-liquifying. 


MAR 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
District Offices: Buffalo ¢ Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans *¢ New York 
Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco * Seattle ¢ Tulsa ¢ Washington 
Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 





The GATX Tank Car Fleet 


DPF 


0) 
ship 
chemicals 


in bulk 


To widen chemical markets for 
America’s fastest growing major 
industry— new kinds of tank 
cars are always being added ta 
the GATX fleet of more than 
41,500 tank cars. 200 types 

of specialized tank cars are now 
in service—all designed, built 
and operated by General 
American for low cost shipping 
of mass produced bulk 


liquids. 
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RUBBER-LINED CARS 


GATX tank cars now replace individually 
crated carboys for muriatic acid 
phosphoric acid and alun 

















Geoffrey Cantuar 


When Geoffrey Francis Fisher (see 
cover) became the 99th Archbishop of 
Canterbury, none knew better than he 
that England and its Established Church 
were at a point of crisis. It was 1945. 
Bled of its youth, stripped of its wealth, 
despoiled of its homes, England had just 
won its costliest war. Its coalition govern- 
ment was making way for Labor and its 
program of socialization. 

The year before, the Church of Eng- 
land had lost one of its most powerful and 





Combine 


RELIGION 





Hewlett Johnson, “Red” Dean of Can- 
terbury, had by his very title led non- 
Britons to believe that Canterbury was 
synonymous with Communist. 

On April 19, 1945, the quiet and unas- 
suming Dr. Fisher, then the 57-year-old 
Bishop of London and former school 
headmaster, was enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and thereby Pri- 
mate of All England, ranking immediately 
after the King and Princes of the Blood 
Royal and before Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, who in the traditional way had 
suggested his appointment to George VI. 

Rather like a medieval prince embark- 


International 


Canterbury (center) frowns on his ‘Red’ dean (left), but relies on York 


colorful leaders, Archbishop William 
Temple—Dr. Fisher's predecessor. Re- 
lations between church and state were 
strained and uncertain; ecclesiastical 
finances, in a perilous condition. The 
clergy, 21,000 strong before the war, had 
dropped to 15,000, for candidates for 
the priesthood (unlike medical students) 
were not excused from conscription. 
The people, whether C. of E. members 
or not, had come out of their battles with 
a lowered morality, an increased divorce 
rate, and less interest in churchgoing. 
They had become more and more like 
Julian Huxley’s description of the mod- 
ern man with a “God-shaped blank in his 
consciousness.” Aside from the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Cyril Garbett, the 
ranks of the 46 Anglican bishops and 27 
deans held more than a handful of indi- 
vidualists fond of disagreeing with 
church dogma. And one, the Very Rev. 
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ing on a crusade, Archbishop Fisher set 
out on the one hand to enforce law and 
order in the church and to improve its 
internal relations and its relations with 
the state. Unlike William Temple, who 
tried to wed socialism and religion, Arch- 
bishop Fisher chose the middle-of-the- 
road course. But Dr. Fisher took up 
from his predecessor the ecumenical 
torch to light the way to world fellow- 
ship and intercommunion between all 
Christian churches. 

Last week as he presided over his own 
Convocation of Canterbury (two houses 
of bishops and clergy), Geoffrey Fisher 
was hard at work on both of his favorite 
projects. He was still seeking to reform 
the ancient canons of church law which 
date back to 1603 and contain such out- 
of-date rules as what nightcaps the 
clergy shall wear. (They are exhorted 
not “to wear any coife, or wrought night- 





cap, but only plain nightcaps of black silk, 
satin, or velvet.” ) 

Also up for discussion were the C. of 
E.’s relations with the Church of South 
India. This body, comprising Anglicans 
and such nonepiscopal churches as the 
Presbyterian, had merged into a new 
church in a spirit of local cooperation 
(Newsweek, Oct. 6, 1947). The co- 
operating Anglican clergy thereby lost 
its right to officiate in the Church of 
England at home. The current convoca- 
tion adopted a recommendation that 
they be allowed to preach while back on 
furlough at the discretion of local bish- 
ops, but that further consideration of 
their status be put off for five years. 

Tact and Black Treacle: The South 
India decision was typical of the tact 
with which Dr. Fisher handles such prob- 
lems. An ardent advocate of interfaith 
liaison (he is one of the six presidents 
of the V’orld Council of Churches), he 
appointed the commission to study the 
South India scheme, under the chair- 
manship of his stalwart friend and expert 
on foreign affairs, Bishop G. K. A. Bell of 
Chichester. And the waiting period of 
half a decade was a cautious and prudent 
way out of a difficult problem—the way of 
the moderate and the reconciler. 

At the time of his election to the an- 
cient see founded by St. Augustine in 
A. D. 597, not many people knew too 
much about “Geoff” Fisher. Born in 1887 
at Higham-on-the-Hill, Nuneaton, he 
was the son of an Anglican priest and had 
studied at Marlborough College and Ex- 
eter of Oxford. At the age of 27, he suc- 
ceeded William Temple as headmaster 
of Repton School. He gave himself twen- 
ty years there; at the end of eighteen he 
had become Bishop of Chester. 

At Repton new boys soon learned to 
like the porridge-and-black-treacle (oat- 
meal and molasses) breakfast which Dr. 
Fisher and his wife, Rosamond Forman 
(whom he married three years after he 
went to Repton), served up day after 
day. Even today the archbishop keeps to 
the same breakfast menu. When the 
Fishers and their six sons moved to 
Chester in 1932, many people criticized 
the appointment of a man who had so 
little parochial experience. 

But Chester soon learned to admire his 
able administration. He did nothing spec- 
tacular, although he did crash the pic- 
ture pages once. The local hospital 
needed funds, and Dr. Fisher, gaiters 
and all, stepped into the market square 
with a hurdy-gurdy to help, grinding out 
such tunes as “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
and “Smilin’ Thru.” 

Seven years later, just after he was 
named Bishop of London, he wrenched 
his knee running up an old staircase at 
Fulham Palace in London. The hospital 
at Chester removed cartilage, and sealed 
the pieces in a glass bottle which 
Geoffrey London took back to his new 
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post. (British prelates still use their an- 
cient Latinate names in official docu- 
ments and personal letters. Dr. Fisher's 
current title is Geoffrey Cantuar, while 
England’s other archbishop, Dr. Garbett 
of York, signs himself Cyril Ebor. 

As the war dragged on in bomb-torn 
London, the Fishers sheltered up to 300 
persons nightly in roomy Fulham Palace. 
Like many other wartime couples, the 
archbishop and his wife did the dishes 
together—and waited for news of the four 
sons in uniform. When they moved in 
1945 to thirteenth-century Lambeth Pal- 
ace, historic London home of _ the 
Canterburys, they entertained in the 
basement, the only part of the 140-room 
mansion which was not damaged. 

Today they spend most of their time at 
Lambeth, with about one week and a 
month at the Old Palace in Canterbury, 
60 miles southeast. The Fisher apartment 
is a comfortable four-bedroom affair, 
with food sent up from an electric 
kitchen which would please any Ameri- 
can housewife. The rest of the palace has 
been renovated, and under Labor- 
government orders has become a hostel 
for visiting prelates. “We are tenants in 
our own home now,” says Mrs. Fisher. 
The Fisher family in residence now in- 
cludes only one son, Humphrey, a cutter 
in a London film firm, and an enormous 
dirty-white Persian cat named George. 
The other boys, who range from Harry, 
32, to Tim, 20—now at Cambridge—have 
family gatherings at Christmas and other 
festive occasions. Despite religious differ- 
ences, Canterbury is on excellent terms 
with his eldest son Harry, a lawyer, who 
eighteen months ago married Felicity 
Sutton, a Roman Catholic Chelsea artist, 
and promised to bring up his children as 
Roman Catholics (the archbishop made 
a rare headline that day; he did not 
attend the ceremony). The Harry 
Fishers have one daughter named 
Emma, the archbishop’s only grandchild 
and a frequent visitor at Lambeth Palace. 

Sermons and Speeches: Geoffrey 
Cantuar is charming, puts people at their 
ease quickly, and vies with the young 
Duke of Edinburgh in popularity as an 
after-dinner speaker. Brown eyes twinkle 
behind gold-rimmed glasses, and his dry 
wit turns neat phrases. But he can be firm 
and tough when a visiting clergyman or 
one of his three resident chaplains or five 
private secretaries—as many as Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee has—steps out 
of line. 

As spiritual guide to 30,000,000 Angli- 
cans around the globe, Archbishop Fisher 
draws a vast mail. His daily routine be- 
gins with breakfast at 8 and matins at 9 
in the small chapel. The morning is de- 
voted to mail, and lunch with Mrs. 
Fisher and an occasional high prelate 
follows. He spends the afternoon prepar- 
ing sermons (he writes them all himself) 
and speeches, which are likely to be a 
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little heavy to listen to but make excel- 
lent reading. While he works, he draws 
constantly on a pipe. He rarely gets to 
bed before 2:30 a. m. 

For entertainment, he reads thrillers 
with his theology, especially Ellery 
Queen. He seldom goes to the movies or 
the theater, but the Fishers did see 
“Henry V.” They have no television set, 
and only listen to the news on the radio. 

The Two Canterburys: The biggest 
burden Dr. Fisher has to bear is his Dean 
of Canterbury. An open champion of 
Communism, Dr. Johnson is considered 
more of a joke than a danger by the 
British public and his fellow clergymen. 
But the 76-year-old “Red” dean’s mixing 
of politics and religion has caused a good 
deal of harm abroad, as many unin- 
formed people hearing the name 
“Canterbury” take him for the head of 
the church and ascribe his views to the 
primate. Dr. Johnson doesn’t try too hard 
to correct their views. The 1947 Czech 
edition of his book “Soviet Power” said on 
the cover that the author was 
“Arcibishup Canterbursky.” Dr. Johnson 
was much too busy to change that until 
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the edition was completely sold out. 

Dr. Fisher has had to repudiate pub- 
licly his dean’s views three times in the 
past five years. The third reproof came 
last week in a letter to the Mayor of 
Auckland, N. Z., for Dr. Johnson is now 
on a Down Under tour (the United 
States refused him a transit visa to get 
there). “My advice to overseas Anglican 
churches is eompletely to ignore the 
dean’s visit,” wrote Dr. Fisher. “He can- 
not be removed from his office until he 
breaks some law, ecclesiastical or civil, 
and has perfect liberty to say what he 
does since there is no law against it.” 

Dr. Johnson is not the only recalcitrant 
among the higher C. of E. clergy. In 
1947, Dr. Fisher also had in Convocation 
to repudiate another free-thinker, . the 
Bishop of Birmingham, the Rt. Rev. 
Ernest William Barnes. A pure mathe- 
matician and scientist, Dr. Barnes stated 
that the Virgin Birth might some day be 
proved biologically possible and_ that 
miracles simply do not occur. 

More recently, the archbishop has had 
to criticize the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. 
W. R. Matthews, for supporting volun- 





Keystone 
The Convocation of Canterbury: The fifth from the left is the Bishop of 
Chichester, then Birmingham, London, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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tary euthanasia. Strictly orthodox in doc- 
trine, Dr. Fisher opposes both mercy kill- 
ing and artificial insemination—against 
which he has often spoken in his visits to 
the House of Lords, of which his rank 
makes him a member. “God did not give 
us the power,” he says, “to take our own 
lives or make lives artificially.” 

Geoffrey Fishers orthodoxy has its 
strong supporters. Dr. John W. C. Wand; 
the Bishop of London, last year organ- 
ized the Mission to London ( NEwswEEk, 
June 20, 1949), which aimed to bring 
more persons into London’s 600 churclies. 
It has met with fair success, and has in- 





terested the laity itself in spreading the 
teachings of the Gospel. 

But Canterbury’s strongest ally is York, 
who bears the title Primate of England 
(Canterbury is Primate of All England). 
Cyril Forster Garbett, a 75-year-old bach- 
elor, is a strong advocate of reform in re- 
lations between church and state. 

He feels that progress was made in 
the Enabling Act of 1919 which gave 
the Church Assembly—made up of the 
four Convocation Houses of Canterbury 
and York and a house of laity—powers 
to enact legislation which must be ac- 
cepted or rejected without change by 
Parliament, although it may debate the 
measures. But this is not enough, says 
York. Ever since Henry VIII broke with 
Rome, England has been thoroughly 
wedded to its state church. In this, of 
course, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States differs greatly from 
its parent body. Completely independent 
from the state, the Episcopal Church is 
also independent of outside church con- 
trol though retaining. affectionate and 
spiritual ties with Canterbury. As Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill puts it, 
“one is very fond of one’s mother and 
listens to her advice, but does not consult 
her in everyday business.” However, 


Dr. Fisher came to the United States as a 
guest of the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion in 1946. 

In England it is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who crowns the King and 
presents him to the people. The King 
swears to protect the church; the arch- 
bishops do homage to the King. The 
Prime Minister in power recommends 
the choice of bishops and deans to the 
King, and it was J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
first Labor P.M., who had the “Red” 
dean appointed. Dr. Garbett would like 
to see this practice reformed so that the 
church would be officially consulted in 


aternationds ; 





: Frank, Tim, Harry, Rosamond, Geoff, Humphrey, Robert, and Charles 


such appointments. Furthermore, he de- 
sires that Parliamentary debate on 
church matters be done away with. 

Neither Canterbury nor York favors 
disestablishment. Disestablishment would 
reduce the church’s funds drastically, 
and financially it limps along as it is. 
In a reform move Dr. Fisher during his 
archepiscopal reign has seen the new 
Church Commissioners—formed of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty—come into existence in 
1948 with an income of more than 
£5,600,000 a year (about $15,680,000). 
The church receives no money directly 
from the state, but its huge land and 
business holdings have already suffered 
by such measures as the Coal Act. The 
clergy today squeak by as best they can 
on pitiful salaries averaging £300 an- 
nually (about $840). Heavy expenses cut 
deeply into Dr. Fisher’s own salary of 
£7,500 (some $20,000). 

About the only thing that Canterbury 
and York are not in complete agreement 
on is the church’s relationship with the 
Church of Rome. Dr. Garbett found Pope 
Pius’s invitation to reunion this year 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2) too “restrictive.” 
Geoffrey Fisher thought it “encouraging” 
but “not practical.” In his own effort to 
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“get toward it,” Dr. Fisher has promoted 
all possible meetings between Anglican 
and Roman clergy, but neither archbish- 
op sees reunion possible in his lifetime. 

That the Church of England will be 
disestablished or torn apart by internal 
strife in this generation is highly unlikely. 
As Dr. Fisher said at his enthronement, 
“the stresses within the Church of Eng- 
land, so far as they are due to tensions 
between divine truths imperfectly inte- 
grated by men, are signs of truthfulness 
and health.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury now 
rules in England some 60 per cent of 
the 49,000,000 population—although only 
an estimated 3,600,000 are active mem- 
bers. But through such projects as the 
Mission to London, more and more are 
becoming aware of their church again. 
Confirmations are increasing after their 
1940 slump of 134,000. Finances are 
still shaky, but huge efforts are being 
made to raise clerical salaries through 
appeals to the people. 

Most churchmen agree that the future 
strength in the Church of England lies 
in reforms and modernization guided 
through by a strong and able adminis- 
trator. If anyone can do it, Geoffrey 
Cantuar is the man. 


Qualms of Conscience 


Readers of religious journals were 
struggling with some painful problems 
of conscience last week. 

One put this question to The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Roman Catholic 
monthly magazine for priests: “Would it 
be a sin for a person to chew gum while 
assisting at Mass?” The Redemptorist 
Father Francis J. Connell answered: 
“This distinctively American custom 
might be permissible during mass in the 
case of one who chews gum for a good 
reason of health—to overcome indigestion 
or to stifle a hacking cough. But, apart 
from some such reason of necessity, it 
would undoubtedly be a venial sin of 
irreverence. Indeed, if it were done in 
an obstreperous manner... it could be- 
come a mortal sin.” 

A subscriber to The Lutheran, weekly 
magazine of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, came up with another debat- 
able point: “Should a_ bartender be 
permitted to unite with the church with- 
out any intention of changing his occupa- 
lion? Or should he be refused, and an 
cffort be made to have him understand 
that he is working in Satan’s kingdom... .” 

Said Dr. Earl S. Rudisill: “A congre- 
gation ought to be willing to give attention 
“nd effort to helping people who are 
caught in unethical jobs to find employ- 
ment which will square with Christian 
faith and ethics. Deal justly but merci- 
lully with the bartender ... But don’t 
overlook the faults of others who are 
no more defensible.” 
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The Man in the Middle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


s we lurch to press, Richard 
Wakefield, up till now, the most 
unattached character since the time 
of Philip Nolan, the man without a 
country, has found a home in Oakland, 
Calif. However, this strong young left- 
handed hitter and left-footed out- 
fielder may find a home soon, because, 
just the other day, he was 
heard to whistle a tune that 
infallibly causes the high 
commissioner of baseball, 
A.B. Chandler, to dash from 
his quarterdeck to inspect 
the lifeboats. 

“If I don’t get placed 
soon,” Mr. Wakefield had 
declared darkly, “I am li- 
able to stie somebody for, 
let us say, 250,000 spoons.” 

He did not state on exactly what 
grounds he would sue, but that makes 
little difference. Any kind of suit at all 
will bring somebody in baseball into 
court, and court is exactly the place 
where .A. B. Chandler wants nobody 
in baseball to go, on account of the 
fumes of equity, so noxious to his in- 
dustry, that pervade such arenas from 
time to time. 

You may recall that a certain Al 
Widmar got results a couple of months 
ago by humming the same patter. A 
big winner last year in triple-A ball, 
pitcher Widmar was “promoted,” as 
the slang phrase goes, to the St. Louis 
Browns. Sensing what the lad’s joy 
must be at this rise in the world, the 
Browns cut his minor-league salary by 
several thousand dollars and switched 
on the light in the window to guide 
him in. Then they switched the light 
off again, to cut costs, for it turned 
out that Al wasn’t coming. 

After along exchange of sneers with 
his benefactors, Widmar had a sudden 
and perfectly proportioned thought. 

“I think I will take this case to 
court,” he said. 


© SOONER had he got these words 
N out of his mouth and into the 
newspapers than his telephone rang. 
A.B. Chandler, your commissioner and 
mine, was on the line. They talked it 
over. Through an oversight, I did not 
have a tap on the phone, and so can- 
not tell you how big a pay raise 
Widmar got. Soon afterward, he put 
on a big, new smile, as wide as his 
own curve ball. 





“That legal rumor was all a mis- 
take,” sang he and the commissioner 
together, Happy taking the tenor. 

You know by now of the problems 
which have led Richard Wakefield to 
make a noise like a plaintiff. Sold by 
the Yankees to the White Sox, but, 
strange to say, not bought by the 
White Sox from the Yan- 
kees. Litigious Dick found 
himself right in the center of 
the middle, with a cold wind 
whistling through his wallet. 
From the Sox he asked 
more money than _ they 
wanted to pay him, while 
the Yankees, on second 
thought, wanted to pay him 
nothing (you should never 
give a baseball magnate 
time for second thought). In the words 
of a forgotten poet: 


The White Sox said “At Wakefield's prices, 
He isn’t ours at all, he’s Weiss’s.” 

“And I won't have him at any price,” 

Said Yankee leader George M. Weiss. 


ENDING the final outcome of his 
| een it may be suitable to brood 
for a moment on Wakefield in general. 
This athlete; who was once signed by 
Detroit for two Cadillacs and a cash 
sum equivalent to the U. S. debt to 
the Cherokee Nation, was a war casu- 
alty in a very morbid sense. He broke 
into baseball at the time the unhappy 
pitchers of the second world war were 
in office, and he beat their stuff to a 
rich, foamy lather. 

It should be recalled that 1944 was 
the year when the St. Louis Browns 
won the American League pennant. 
One of their pitching aces was a man 
of considerable maturity, Sig Jakucki, 
direct from the semi-pros. It was an 
unsound year, and Wakefield’s was 
an unsound batting average. 

So what do we find this rich, brash 
fellow doing in the spring of 1946? We 
find, if we look, that he is betting Ted 
Williams (a shrewd selection) $1,000 
that he will outhit him that year and 
$800 to $1,000 that he will equal 
Williams’s earlier record of 37 home 
runs. I would not mention that painful 
speculation, reminiscent of the South 
Sea Bubble, if it had not been killed 
soon after birth by A. B. Chandler, 
who said it smacked of gambling. He 
was partly right. Wakefield was 
gambling. Not Williams. 
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Clancy’s Boom 


There were 2,587 dogs in the twentieth 
annual Morris and Essex show at 
Madison, N.J., last week, but best-in- 
show judge Hugh A. Lewis finally had 
eyes for only two. Quite safely he could 
have chosen Mrs. John G. Winant’s Scot- 
tish terrier, Ch. Walsing Winning Trick 
of Edgerstoune, the favorite and winner 
of the last Morris-Essex and Westminster 
renewals. Against him was Jack Spear’s 
gleamy-coated Irish setter from Tipton, 


his practice round were more than 2,000 
spectators whose behavior was, by stern 
St. Andrews standards, outlandish. 

They swarmed through sand traps and 
trampled in high-heeled haste across 
preciously tender greens. They jammed 
densely around the American and in- 
sisted on touching his person. One girl 
had him pose with her while her fella 
took a picture. Dozens got his autograph 
—the magically offhanded “Bing Crosby” 
of the movie marquees. 


Sing and Swing: The London Times | 


man thought Crosby “must surely be the 
best-tempered man alive.” He had rea- 
son to be a bit grimmer the next morn- 





George Van 


Clancy with owner Spear (kneeling) and Judge Lewis 


Iowa—Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy, never 
before seen in an Eastern ring. 

Judge Lewis’s choice: Clancy. The 
boom lowered, Lewis explained: “He's 
a terrific setter ... sound as a dollar, 
a fine mover.” Western fans knew that 
well. In a year and a half out there, 
Clancy had cleaned up 14 bests in show. 


GOLF: 
Going His Way 

Two centuries of Scottish greenskeep- 
ers, whose jealous care helped make St. 
Andrews the world’s noblest golf site, 
must have spun testily in their graves. 
An American was playing one of their 
courses, Eden, on a Sunday (“If the 
players do no’ need a rest on the Sab- 


bath, the greens do”). and that wasn’t 
nearly the worst of it. Escorting him on 
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ing, May 22. When he walked down the 
street to the famous Old Course of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club, there was a 
drenching rain coming in off the North 
Sea. There was also a record opening-day 
crowd of 10,000 on hand for the British 
amateur golf championship, and 4,000 of 
these waited only for Bing. 

He took them at a stroll. On the tee 
he sang “Anything you can do I can do 
better” and birdied two of the first three 
holes to go 3 up. As his scoring de- 
teriorated, he switched his tune (“Any- 
thing I can do you can do better”) but 
not his temper (“I keep expecting 
Dorothy Lamour to come out of a bunker 
wearing a waterproof plaid sarong”). 
He was finished off at the 16th but 
played out the last two holes and lost 
half a crown (35 cents) to his opponent, 
a 6-foot St. Andrews stonemason named 
J. K. Wilson. “He was a proper gentle- 
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Vincent Astor 
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man,” the stonemason reported, “and a 
wonderful golfing companion.” 

Out of the crowd that watched Crosby 
leave St. Andrews, a voice wistfully 
asked: “Will ye no’ be back again?” All 
that was left for other American visitors 
by then was the championship. 

When the record field of 324 from 
thirteen countries dwindled down to the 
second All-American final in the 65-year 
history of the event, only 300 eyewit- 
nesses turned up. “British golf,” a Royal 
and Ancient member mourned, “is dead 
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Crosby: Greenskeepers’ nightmare 


and it’s got American pallbearers.” And 
throughout the six-day ordeal, Frank 
(Muscles) Stranahan of Toledo, Ohio, 
had a pallbearer’s grim precision. 

He racked up five birdies and five 
pars in his first match to end it at the 
earliest possible point—the tenth hole. 
Two of his next four matches produced 
close (l up) shaves for him, but 
Stranahan seemed to have no slightest 
doubt of what was in store for him. The 
night before the quarter- and semi-finals 
he left his country lodging place and 
moved into a hotel close to the Old 
Course. The next morning a friend was 
asked to have a car waiting for him at 
the fifteenth hole; Stranahan closed out 
the match at the fourteenth. 

Against 39-year-old Dick Chapman of 
Pinehurst, N.C., in the 36-hole finals 
last Saturday, the 27-year-old Stranahan 
lost the first hole. He also lost the 18th. 
That was all he lost. Muscles’ conclusive 
(8 and 6) triumph gave him his second 
British amateur title in three years and 
put him in mighty exclusive golfing com- 
pany. Outside of Bobby Jones in 1930, 
no other American had ever won this 
title at windswept St. Andrews. 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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In remodeling their store in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Neisner Brothers glazed 
the front with Thermopane. Vice 
President Melvin B. Neisner says 
this visual front contributes to 


better store operation. Thermopane 
guards the store front against fog- 
ging in winter because condensa- 
tion does not form on this glass 
except under severe conditions. 


® 





You’re Looking Through an Insulated Wall 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


You probably see this as just a store win- 
dow. Actually, it is an insulated wall... 
a transparent wall with approximately the 
same insulating value as an 8-inch brick 
wall or 12 inches of concrete. 

This wall is Thermopane* insulating glass, 
two panes of plate glass with one-half inch 
of dry air sealed between. When walls 
are Thermopane, costs of exterior masonry, 
furring, interior plaster and paint are 
eliminated. On a square foot basis, you’ll 


find it an economical wall to build. 


Using Thermopane assures more efficient 
heating and air conditioning, comfort near 
windows in winter, greatest possible use 
of your floor space. Also, outdoor noise 
is effectively hushed. 

If you are going to construct a building, 
regardless of its type or purpose, compare 
the cost of the completed, insulated, deco- 
rated, finished ,wall with Thermopane and 
weigh all the advantages. For a better 
understanding of how Thermopane works, 


write for our Thermopane literature. *@ 





MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Fy 9 hermopane 


Ee MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
6165 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 














Bergsma and Solomon 


“I don’t think I am writing music for 
the future. I don’t even think I’m part of 
any big trend. I would like to be consid- 
ered as a guy who is writing music on his 
own—that is, as much as anybody can 
write on his own.” This level-headed 
opinion about himself was delivered last 
week by blond, boyish-looking William 
Bergsma who, at 29, had just a couple of 
days before heard his “First Symphony” 
given its premiére at the sixth annual 





MUSIC 





teaching composition at Juilliard in New 
York, where he has been since 1946. 
But Bergsma is still a Californian at heart, 
and his next big project—which he thinks 
will take years because he is a polish and 
repolish type of composer—is an opera on 
a California theme. 

For the presentation of his “First Sym- 
phony” Bergsma was lucky in the con- 
ductor he drew, Izler Solomon. Solomon 
was the winner of the 1950 Alice M. 
Ditson award “to an American conductor 
for distinguished services to American 
music.” He had the Columbia Broadcast- 





Bruce Nett 


Solomon (left), the 1950 Ditson winner, conducted Bergsma’s “First” 


Festival of Contemporary American Mu- 
sic, sponsored by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University. 

Nor was Bergsma particularly per- 
turbed because many of the critics still 
talked about his “intense creative gift 
which has not yet completely found it- 
self” or that his “First Symphony” was a 
“work of promise rather than one of real- 
ization.” “The critics are always saying 
that I have promise and talent,” he com- 
mented, “even when they don’t like what 
I write. How can I have talent and not 
write something good?” Besides, Bergsma 
undoubtedly knows that he is discussed 
by other composers—either pro or con— 
with the vehemence associated with those 
who have made a positive impression. 

The winner of all kinds of musical 
prizes and the product of a fine musical 
education (Stanford and the Eastman 
School of Music), Bergsma is the first to 
admit that “I've had practically all of 
the breaks.” 

He was born in Oakland, Calif., and 
from an early age was encouraged in his 
bent for music. There was no financial 
problem about his education, and at the 
time when he needed to settle himself 
into something, he got his present job 
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ing System Symphony under his baton 
for the festival's orchestral concert. 

Although he is only 40, Solomon some- 
times facetiously calls himself “the dean 
of American conductors” because he has 
been at his trade for so long. Born in St. 
Paul but brought up in Kansas City, he 
began his musical career as a prodigy 
violinist. At 21, however, he became con- 
ductor of the Lansing, Mich., symphony 
and since then he has devoted his entire 
time to being a maestro. 

Solomon first attracted nationwide at- 
tention when he took over the Illinois 
Symphony, a WPA project, in 1936. His 
progressive and aggressive policy made 
the organization an artistic and box-office 
success and while he headed it he pre- 
sented an estimated 150 first perform- 
ances of American works. During the 
1941-42 season he commuted to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to help get its fledgling sym- 
phony started and in the following year 
he and his wife moved to Columbus and 
he took over the orchestra’s direction, a 
post he held until the organization sus- 
pended operations last vear because of 
financial difficulties, a fate which, last 
week, also overtook the Columbus Boy- 
choir school (see following story). 


Boychoir to Princeton 


It was a hard decision to make. Should 
the Columbus Boychoir School stay in the 
Ohio city which had given it its name, 
its start, and considerable support, or 
should the school move to Princeton, 
N. J., where it could enjoy the benefits 
of a cooperative program with the cele- 
brated Westminster Choir College? The 
advantages of moving East seemed to 
outweigh the status quo. To meet ex- 
penses, the boy choir had to accept a 
touring-concert schedule which was felt 
to be detrimental to the boys’ schooling. 

Norman Nadel of The Columbus Cit- 
izen put the issue to the state capital 
squarely but bluntly: “If this choir-school 
move goes through, the people of Co- 
lumbus have no one to blame but them- 
selves. This city has contributed only 
about 13 per cent of the $100,000 needed 
to operate the school each year ... But 
unless an unexpected measure of public 
interest shows itself, the excellent school 
would be better off in Princeton.” 

Decision: After a hot two-hour argu- 
ment, the board of trustees decided in 
favor of the move. Last week, the final 
papers of agreement were signed, and 
henceforth the best-known _ boy-choir 
school in the United States would begin 
a new life in a new locality. The boy 
choir would be exposed to the ambitious 
program of the Westminster Choir (spe- 
cialized musical talents would be devel- 
oped through the college) and would be 
housed in a Westminster building in 
Princeton. To make room for them, the 
college is expanding to its newly pur- 
chased grounds at Albemarle, the 100- 
acre Lambert (Listerine) estate. Later, 
Boychoir hopes to build its own home. 

When the Boychoir School opens in 
Princeton in September, it will be begin- 
ning its eleventh academic year. Herbert 
Huffman, the choir’s director and a West- 
minster graduate who was music director 
at the Broad Street Presbyterian Church 
in Columbus, had made the boy choir 
a full-time operation and opened its 
school in 1940. The school was, and 
still is, thoroughly interdenominational 
and _tuition-free, although “voluntary 
contributions” are welcome from those 
who can afford it. Entrance requirements 
for boys between 9 and 14 'stress musical 
aptitude, a natural voice, and willingness 
to work. As of this past year, there were 
113 members of the boy choir, 18 of 
them resident at the school. 

The Boychoir School made its first 
concert tour in the 1945-46 season when 
it had six dates. This past season the 
lads rolled off 78 appearances. About 
30 boys at a time go on tour. Their 
special pride is a $25,000 touring bus, 
which has a desk for each boy, a public- 
address system, a miniature piano, an air- 
conditioning system, and a refrigerator. 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


» + «“Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Hor- 
ton is usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. 
So first the twins... and now big sister 
Sue ...have beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll 
be plenty of clean hot water for him and 
for household chores. His “Unseen Friend” 
takes care of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the 
Nickel alloy tank in his automatic water 
heater. Heart of the heater, this tank is 
built of solid, corrosion-resisting Monel 
... for longer service. And built, too, for 
hotter hot water. 


Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, 
you can safely get water hot enough so 
clotheswashers and dishwashers do their 


job right. Then, for ordinary purposes, 
you mix in the cold... thus making your 
hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner 
hot water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot 
enough for any and all household chores! 
Is this what you want? Then just ask your 
dealer if there’s a Monel tank in the next 
water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost 
every work-saving and pleasure-giving ap- 
pliance in your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals... 
to make your range or T-V set work bet- 
ter. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Free new booklet for 
home owners —tells what 
to look for when you buy a 
water heater. Tells why 
a Monel tank is best for 
your water heater. Write 
for your copy today — ask 
for “What makes Monel : 
different?” Address Dept. —I} 
250z, New York 5,N.Y. 

Special note: Monel tanks are now available 
in large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capacities; 
suitable for apartments and industrial use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


"ti, Nickel 


TRACE mane 





©1950, T. 1. N. Co. ... Your Unseen Friend 
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THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 
NEW YORK ADDRESS 


Hotel \ Lexindlon 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Milier, Resident Manager 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 
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’ and for that stiff, tired 
arm, hip and leg 




















@ When overexertion 
leaves your muscles 
sore and lame, rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! 


First, it cools and 
soothes those sore 
places. Second, it coun- 
ters the irritation that 
causes the pain with a 
grand muscle-relaxing 
effect. 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold 
... $1.25 a bottle... In- 
troductory Size 15¢. 

W. F. Young, inc. 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Ceramics by Accident 


According to Gertrud and Otto 
Natzler of Los Angeles, Calif., skill in 
ceramics comes from “a perfect control 
of the accidental.” The control that this 
Austrian couple has exerted over the 
potter’s art has brought them a reputation 
as the West Coast’s outstanding cera- 
mists. And since 1938, when they emi- 
grated from their homeland, more than a 
dozen museums throughout the United 
States have bought examples of Natzler 
work. Last week some of their newest 
trays, bowls, bottles, and vases, with 
their rich colors and unusual textures, 
went on exhibition at the Wor-De-Klee 
shop in midtown New York. 

So highly does Otto respect the ac- 
cidental factors which produce these 
hues and surfaces that he keeps a cross- 
indexed card file on every piece he fires. 
The cards record the composition of the 
glaze, the firing temperature (often 


around 2,000 degress Fahrenheit), the 
firing and cooling speeds, and the com- 
position of the air within the kiln during 
firing and cooling. He has worked out 
most of his more than 2,000 glazing 
effects deliberately, he says, but some of 





young couple made a living by teaching 
ceramics but had poor luck trying to sell 
their own work. “When ever we showed 
our things,” Otto recalls, “people always 
wanted us to paint leaves or flowers on 
them.” The Natzlers have never used 
such decorative methods. “I guess you 
would call us purists,” says Otto. 
California museums appreciated the 
integrity of their work and were the first 
to exhibit their pieces to Americans. In 
1939 the Natzlers won the first of the 
three prizes they have taken at the 
Syracuse, N. Y., National Ceramic Ex- 
hibitions. Soon many of Hollywood's cel- 
ebrated art collectors, including Edward 
G. Robinson, the actor, began to buy 
their ceramics. And today more than 30 
galleries and shops across the nation sell 
their work at prices ranging from $5 
to $350, depending on size and glaze. 
Perhaps the Natzlers’ best known 
glazes are those in the “crater” or “lava” 
group (see cut). The blistered surface 
first appeared as the result of one of 
Otto’s early firing “failures.” “I didn’t 
know what I was doing,” he relates, 


“so I got some very unusual effects and 
learned to develop them.” 

The Natzlers’ favorite ceramic tech- 
nique is reduction firing, an ancient 





William Reagh Photos 


Reduction and crater glazes all start on Gertrud’s wheel 


the best have come about by chance, and 
he wants to be sure of knowing how to 
“repeat the accident.” 

The Natzlers, now in their 30s, began 
working in clay because they were 
bored. In Vienna in 1934 they both had 
tedious office jobs which drove them to 
the diversion of a night class in ceramics, 
By 1937 the forms that Gertrud threw on 
the potter's wheel and the glazes that 
Otto added to them had won the 
Natzlers a silver medal at the Paris 
World Exposition. 

When Hitler occupied Austria the fol- 
lowing year, the Natzlers moved to Los 
Angeles, where Otto had relatives. The 


method whereby the atmosphere in the 
kiln is deprived of oxygen. Used by the 
Chinese in the twelfth century, but not 
widely practiced anywhere today, the 
technique gives ceramics a petal-smooth 
texture and an off-key, mellow coloring. 

One of these colors, which took the 
Natzlers five years to develop, is a deep 
plum-red called “Sang de Vie” (Blood of 
Life). So far they have produced only 
three pieces which they consider true. 
One is owned by a New York collector. 
Another is in their own collection. The 
third met with the kind of accident over 
which the Natzlers wish they had more 
control: It was knocked over by their cat. 


Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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The steel that became a screen star 


NEW kind of aluminum window screen 
has been developed that keeps your 
rooms as much as 15° cooler on hot summer 
days. The secret is thousands of tiny louvers 
angled to let in light and air but keep out 
the direct heat rays of the sun 
These louvers are cut into the sheet alu- 
minum by two steel rollers with tiny, sharp 
teeth that mesh like gears To make the teeth 
stay sharp, the rollers must be hardened by 
heat treating. But the problem was that this 
process often warped the teeth. Even slight 
distortion was enough to keep the teeth 
from meshing properly, spoiling the screen 
and sometimes breaking the teeth. 





COPR. 1950 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


But where was there a steel that would 
withstand the severe heat treating, give the 
required hardness, and at the same time be 
easy to machine? The screen maker turned 
to Timken. 

After study, metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company recommended 
Graph-Mo — one of four Timken graphitic 
steels containing free graphite. 

Because of Graph-Mo’s uniform response 
to heat treating, distortion of the teeth was 
eliminated. Thanks to the free graphite par- 
ticles in its structure, Graph-Mo machined 
better than the steel formerly used. And the 
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diamond-hard carbides in Graph-Mo helped 
the tiny cutting teeth hold their knife edge 
much longer. Put to the screen test, Graph- 
Mo proved a real star. 

You'll find that lots of problems like this 
one have been “Solved—by Timken Alloy 
Steel” That’s because the Timken Company 
has a background of experience that no other 
alloy steel producer can equal. For help 
with your steel problem, write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
*TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 


able Rock Bits. 
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Cesar Romero discovers a treasure of finer enjoyment 


“MY FAVORITE ROLE IS CORTES, the man who 
sought the treasures of ancient Mexico,” says Cesar 
Romero, romantic screen hero. Today, men who seek a 
whiskey that’s a treasure of richness, choose Schenley. 


Skelton 
abroad 
India” 
as “La 
of the 
titles i 
Heat” 


“The L 
Toute 


CESAR ROMERO stops at his favorite dining place 
after a hard day at the studio. Since a fine drink goes 
with fine food, he specifies smooth, sociable Schenley. 


of fictio 
original 


TO MAKE HIS PARTIES PERFECT, Romero 
always serves Schenley. “This is a real treasure,” says 
Cesar, pouring smooth, sociable Schenley for his guests. 


A Schenley Mark of Merit whiskey 
by the distillers of Bottled in Bond 
OLD SCHENLEY, 8 years old. 


OLD SCHENLEY, 100 PR. STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. SCHENLEY RESERVE RARE 
BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PR. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC., N.Y.C. 
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INDUSTRY: 
What’s in a French Name 


Recently English-speaking tourists in 
Paris have been having trouble spotting 
British and American films in local movie 
houses. Alfred Hitchcock’s “La Corde” 
was easily translatable to “Rope.” But 
even the most accomplished linguist 
would hardly recognize “Les Amants 
Traqués” (The Washed-up Lovers) as 
the American melodrama “Kiss the Blood 
Off My hands,” or “Vous Qui Avez Vingt 
Ans” (You Who Are Twenty Years Old) 
as Sam Goldwyn’s “Enchantment.” Red 
Skelton’s “A Southern Yankee” went 
abroad as “Mon Héros,” and “Song of 
India” was advertised on the boulevards 
as “La Révolte des Fauves” (The Revolt 
of the Animals). Some of the French 
titles improved on the originals. “White 
Heat” appropriately became “L’Enfer 
Est 4 Lui” (Hell Belongs to Him), and 
“The Life of Riley,” aptly, “Une Famille 
Toute Simple.” 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Shadow on the Wall (M-G-M). Based 
on the Hannah Lees-Lawrence P. 
Bachmann mystery story, “Death in the 
Doll’s House,” this modest-budget who- 
dunit combines some routine trappings 
of fictional murder with an uncomfortable 
original twist—the effect of a household 
homicide on a girl of 6. 

The girl (Gigi Perreau) sees her 
mother (Kristine Miller) get murdered. 


The experience so unbalances her that 
she is unable to recall enough of what 
she saw to clear her father (Zachary 
Scott), whose fingerprints are found on 
the murder weapon. All she remembers 
is that there was a shadow on the wall. 
During all this the girl’s aunt (Ann 
Sothern) combines ostensible solicitude 
for her young niece with elaborate plans 
to keep a psychiatrist from finding out 
anything more specific about the shadow. 

Both Scott and Miss Sothern manage 
this high-voltage situation with effective 
restraint. But it is little Miss Perreau who 
is mainly responsible for lifting the story 
out of the ranks of the ordinary. Her sen- 
sitive interpretation of the trauma- 
fogged innocent victim of family violence 
gives the plot horror and permanence. 


In a Lonely Place (Columbia). Mur- 
der with psychological overtones (see 
above) is also the theme of Humphrey 
Bogart’s latest vehicle. But this time the 
candidate for the psychiatrist’s couch is 
a suspected murderer rather than a wit- 
ness to the crime. And director Nicholas 
Ray has keyed his baleful theme to 
the tension one might experience watch- 
ing a child play with a cobra. 

Dixon Steele (Bogart) is a war vet- 
eran and movie script writer suffering 
from a touch of battle-rattle. Since the 
war he has been unable to write much 
and finds himself prone to uncontrollable 
fits of violence. One night he invites 
an attractive hat-check girl (Martha 
Stewart) to his apartment. On her way 
home she gets strangled. 

A comely neighbor (Gloria Grahame) 
testifies that the murdered girl left 
Dixon’s place alone. But there is some- 





A child psychologist questions unsuspecting Gigi Perreau 
Newsweek, June 5, 1950 
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Is your 


3¢ Stamp? 


Discover 2 new way to HEAR AGAIN 
with startling clarity—by spending just 
3c for a postage stamp! A way that may 
help you enjoy normal family and social 
life again ; . . win new success and hap- 
piness. A way that’s easier than you've 
dreamed possible. 


F R E E BOOK oe Sie Loss 


All ~ do is mail coupon for valuable FREE 
book. It reveals amazing secrets of how deaf- 
ness can now be overcome, thanks to a tiny, 
new electronic miracle. 


No Button Shows In Ear 
Book tells how to hide deafness. . 
Act now to discover what this 
new way to hear may do for 
YOU. Mail coupon today for 
your FREE book. No obligation. 








6 MONO-PAC. 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. News-6 
1450 W., 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
f MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 7 
Dept. NEWS-6 
1450 W. 19th 


8, til. 
Please send me FREE book that tells how to over- | 


come hearing loss without a button showing in ear. 
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SOUND 
PROTECTION 
for every shipper 


The Marine Office of America has, 
since 1919, served shippers—great and 
small—in the specialized field of Marine 
Insurance. Today it stands forth as one of 
the country’s leading underwriters. 


It offers every shipper: the skill and 
know-how that comes from long, spe- 
cialized experience . . . the convenience 
of 20 offices across the country .. . 
service through more than 50,000 agents 
and brokers and world-wide claim- 
settling facilities. 

lt adds up to unquestioned strength— 
soundness—security—protection you can 
depend upon, come what may! 


SEE YOUR AGENT OR BROKER! 





These seven leading insurance companies 
compose the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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thing about Dixon. Visiting a police 
friend and his wife (Frank Lovejoy and 
Jeff Donnell) he describes how the mur- 
der must have happened with terrifying 
conviction. Later, in a night club, he 
smashes his faithful press agent’s glasses 
in a fit of anger. Even Miss Grahame, 
who mothers him through the creation of 
his next script, is finally forced to realize 
she is coddling a charge of unpredictable 
human dynamite. 

In one of his most subtle and demand- 
ing roles Bogart proves conclusively he 
can give his comic-strip tough-guy roles 
a vigorous third dimension when the 
script demands. In this particular film one 
gets the impression that the disturbingly 
malevolent character he created had to 
be whitewashed in the last reel for the 
benefit of more squeamish moviegoers. 


Annie Get Your Gun (M-G-M). Com- 
pared with Ethel Merman’s smash musi- 
cal of 1946, the screen version is bigger, 
gaudier, and—if not better—very close to 
being as good. Barring malfeasance, it 
wouldn’t have been easy for a producer 
to curdle a confection that offered a 
robust story of true love in a Wild West 
show set to Irving Berlin music. Arthur 
Freed has given the film every break 
from a good cast to Technicolor, plus 
lots of elbow room. 

The producer also has Betty Hutton 
to impersonate Annie Oakley, the sharp- 
shootin’ hillbilly whose temperature rises 
and whose jaw drops every time she 
gazes up at Frank Butler (Howard 
Keel), the crack shot of Buffalo Bill’s 
great company. Miss Hutton’s Annie isn’t 
quite as four-square and uninhibited as 
Miss Merman’s, and in the opening 
scenes the movie heroine is something of 
an energetic caricature. But for the rest, 
hers is a pink-and-prettier version of the 
uncouth Annie, with an unexpectedly 
touching quality that is immensely effec- 
tive when she is singing a show-stopper 
like “They Say It’s Wonderful.” 

As in the original show, the Berlin 
score is something to sing about. The 
supporting players are just right, particu- 
larly Louis Calhern as the affable Buffalo 
Bill and J. Carrol Naish as the paternal- 
istic redskin, Sitting Bull. However, the 
surprise of “Annie Get Your Gun” is the 
young singer who plays opposite the star 
and automatically promotes himself to 
stardom with this single role. 

A Gillespie, Ill., boy who sang for his 
own amusement until he won a music 
scholarship in Los Angeles, Howard Keel 
got his start in show business when Oscar 
Hammerstein II signed him on for re- 
placement roles in both “Carousel” and 
“Oklahoma!” Up to this point Keel had 
lived for many years within walking dis- 
tance of the Hollywood studios. But he 
came to Hollywood’s attention only after 
he had gone to London with the “Okla- 
homa!” company and got a spare-time 





Keel and an underprivileged Hutton 


job playing opposite Valerie Hobson in a 
film called “The Small Voice.” Hand- 
some, 6 feet 4, with an easy personality 
and a fine baritone voice, Keel brings a 
veteran assurance to his first Hollywood 
chore that makes his screen future just as 
certain as the fact that there is obviously 
no business quite like show business. 


Rocketship X-M_ (Lippert Pictures, 
Inc.) Add to such Hollywood formulas 
as the musical and the Western, a new 
type of picture—the Solaropera, which 
uses the planetary system for its great 
outdoors and the rocketship for its trusty 
steed. With a cycle of such astral adven- 
ture stories under way “Rocketship X-M” 
comes in first with the pseudo-scientific 
pattern that sounds glib, mystifying, and 
infinitely more plausible than it did in 
the days of Jules Verne. 

In “Rocketship” Lloyd Bridges, Osa 
Massen, John Emery, Noah Beery Jr., 
and the rest take off for the moon in the 
interest of pure science,* but a slight 
impurity in their calculations lands them 
on Mars instead. This gives Kurt 
Neumann, the film’s  writer-director- 
producer, a chance to point a moral: 
Mars is a radio-active wasteland inhab- 
ited by the brutish survivors of an ancient 
atomic war. But chiefly Neumann uses 
his scientific mumbo-jumbo for melo- 
drama, and the result is a workmanlike 
development of a fascinating theme. 





*In George Pal’s “Destination Moon,” which will 
be released in June, American scientists reach for the 
moon because a certain foreign power has been eye- 
ing it as a likely base for world (planet Earth 
conquest. 
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AMERICAN- 
MADE CAR WAS 
ADVERTISED IN 
NEWSWEEK IN 
1948 AND AGAIN 
IN 1949 
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Hew 5 the Puabon: 


55% of all new cars costing $2,000 
or more were bought in 1948 by 
the nation’s top fifth that earns 
$5,000 and over. 


And Newsweek offers more high- 
income readers ($5,000-and-over) 
per advertising dollar than any 
other magazine. 
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FOUND: An Extra 
Selling Floor! 


“Stifling summer heat forced us to 
use our top floor only as a ware- 
house — until we installed Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners. Now it’s a highly 
productive furniture department,” 
says P. R. Tennyson, vice-president 
of Powers Dry Goods Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 












Space Pays Profits All Year ‘Round 
with FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 





Yes, air conditioned space pays off in 
bigger sales, in higher productivity, in 
more profits all year ’round—no matter 
what the weather. And the ideal way to 
air condition any space is with this 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner. It’s compact, quickly and easily 
installed, singly or in multiple. Ideal 
for homes, too. And look at all the spe- 
cial Frigidaire advantages it gives you: 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling by 
world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of the 
airflow —on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cooling 
unit and controls precision-matched for 
years and years of low-cost, trouble-free 
operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside—keeps moisture from 


forming outside. 


NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners and Window 
Air Conditioners easier than ever to own. For full information, call your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer today. Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book, 
under “Air Conditioning” or ‘Refrigeration Equipment.” 


FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS in homes, offices, 
hotels, and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Air 
Conditioners supply the same kind of air condi- 
tioning as big, theater-size systems. They’re 
self-contained and easily installed. Famous Meter- 
Miser that powers them is noted for economy. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 





and air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 
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Notes on Naples 


Gambardella, who wrote “O Sole Mio,” 
knew no music and could play no instru- 
ment; he “simply whistled the tune out 
to himself.”* According to Giuseppe 
Marotta, this is characteristic of the city 
of Naples, and in “San Gennaro Never 
Says No” he has filled 23 chapters with 
such items of information and opinion. 

Marotta was born there. He wrote a 
popular book, “The Treasure of Naples,” 
about the city, but he had not been 
there for twenty years until he made a 


Marotta relives Neapolitan nights 


recent visit. Marotta is a sort of Italian 
Robert Ruark, with a touch of O. Henry 
and John Steinbeck. 

Some of his phrases are apt. He de- 
scribes street troubadors who “hold a 
high note like a policeman catching a 
thief.” He says that anyone can win a 
war, just or unjust, “as long as he has 
the elementary common sense to cast 
his lot with the Americans.” He admired 
the waiter who, in order to keep a 
drunken American officer from falling 
off a high wall, laughed at him, knowing 
the American would jump down and 
beat him up. He also admired the King 
of the devastated Poggioreale district, 
a former deep-sea diver from Marseilles, 
who built houses and filled them, rent 
free, and restored electricity to the dis- 
trict when the city of Naples could not 
afford to do it. 

Italian journalism is a little too elusive 
for Americans; the geography is some- 
times hard to follow; the sob stories 
tend to be sardonic and merciless; and 
Marotta’s journalistic enterprise—as when 





“According to Sigmund Spaeth, “‘O Sole Mio” was 
written by Edward di Capua, words by G. Capurto. 


Newsweek 
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he pretended to be reading gas meters 
in order to investigate conditions in poor 
sections—seems wasted effort: He finds 
out what he already knew and makes 
the same wryly philosophical comments 
that he makes in bars. (SAN GENNARO 
Never Says No. By Giuseppe Marotta. 
255 pages. Dutton. $3.) 


Last Act in the West 


There is a played-out gold mine in 
Rodger Taylor’s “The Song of the Frog” 
as well as some worn Indians. The hero, 
Pope Higgins, is a sort of fugitive Kit 
Carson in reverse, perhaps the most cra- 
ven creation in fiction, an alcoholic with 
unconscious homosexual impulses. 

For some unknown reason this char- 
acter returns to his boyhood home in the 
Mother Lode country of California. The 
children of his childhood have grown up 
to become strapping young exhibitionists 
like Matt Bracey, or wise women like 
Melody, his wife, with secret eyes and 
scornful lips. The Indians are the pitiful 
Luke family, whose daughter Lornie slips 
into Pope’s bed, and whose son Range 
brings him wine and listens with the red 
man’s historic impassivity to his ham act- 
ing and his threats of suicide. 

There it is, the final act in the saga of 
the West, the last battle of the red man 
and the white, trailing away in hang- 
overs, broken-down automobiles, radios 
that don’t work, and an Indian girl too 
pregnant to attend the high-school 
graduation exercises. 

Rodger Taylor's first novel has imagi- 
nation and a Tobacco Road humor, es- 
pecially in the scene where the citizens 
of the whole neighborhood sneak in, the 
night after an old miser’s death, to try to 
fnd his money, and bump into each 
other in the dark like actors in a bedroom 
farce. But his timorous Pope Higgins is 
too far gone to be credible, and his solu- 
tion—Pope’s discovery that he can bring 
his sensitivity and nervousness into the 
open and conquer them—happens so sud- 
denly that it is almost as romantic and 
scarcely more believable than the Jlast- 
minute arrival of the United States cav- 
alry in the old dime novels. (THE Sonc 
oF THE Froc. By Rodger Taylor. 309 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.) 


The Wittiest Philosopher 


The aphorisms, epigrams, and opinions 
of George Santayana have been selected 
from the 27 volumes of his writings by an 
admiring student, Ira D. Cardiff, and 
published under the title of “Atoms of 
Thought,” with a characteristically polite 
introduction by the 86-year-old philoso- 
pher himself. Even readers well ac- 
quainted with Santayana’s work are likely 
to be surprised at the number and perti- 
nence of his quotable axioms. 

Santayana is almost as prolific in their 
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CATCH HARD-HITTING TROUT, bass, muskies, 
Northern pike. Get away to the friendly 
fishing camps and carefree life of the 


north woods...or to the charming resorts 
of the Highlands of Ontario. (One of 
Canada’s 10 top vacations.) 

. ¥ 
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EASTERN CANADA‘ 





* CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vaca- 
tions: 1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska 
Cruise. 3. British Columbia (“Triangle 
Route’’). 4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 
5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & 
Winnipeg. 7. Jasper in the Canadian 
Rockies. 8. Lake of the Woods (Minaki). 
9. Provinces by the Sea. 10. Ontario 
Highlands. Let Canadian National help 
plan your trip. 


vA ty 
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CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 


%GASPE AND THE SAGUENAY — ONE OF CANADA'S 
10 TOP VACATIONS. Sea-sculptured Percé Rock 
(above), Bonaventure Island Bird Sanctuary 
and picturesque fishing villages help make 
Gaspé a favorite with artists and camera 
fans. Visit famous shrines, “old-world” cities 
— enjoy a side trip up the majestic Saguenay 
River — on this exciting Canadian National 
vacation. And remember, your U.S. vacation 
dollar goes further in Canada. (U.S. Citizens 
need no passport.) 


Canadian National offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 

Operating Cost— 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 
you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
30, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 








GHAW-WALKER 


Branches or Dealers in 417 Cities. 








We Package Pills 
Like Pearls 


Why? For whom? How much? 


Write for free booklet... 
“Needles and Pills”... and 
find out! Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company, 82 Ather- 
ton Street, Boston 30, Mass. 


Packaging Wizardry by 
Purrington 


Creators of Fabulous Beauty in Farrington Jewel Cases 
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creation as was Benjamin Franklin. This 
collection reads like a treasury of familiar 
quotations from many thinkers, the sort of 
thing after-dinner speakers keep on hand 
in order to have an appropriate comment 
for every situation (though it is difficult 
to imagine a gathering for which 
Santayana’s profound and subtle phrases 
would be fitting). He is, indeed, despite 
his elegance and his learning, a sort of 
Benjamin Franklin among philosophers, 
constantly aware of the value of early to 
bed among the heady abstractions of his 
colleagues. “The one blunder,” he says, 
“was that of the English malicious psy- 


Pix 
Santayana evaluates humanity 


chology which had maintained since the 
time of Locke that the ideas in the mind 
are the only objects of knowledge, in- 
stead of being the knowledge of objects.” 
Other Santayanisms: 

Boston: “An intellectual nursery, al- 
ways busy applying first principles to 
trifles.” 

Bigotry: “I love Tory England and 
honor conservative Spain, but not with 
any dogmatic or prescriptive passion. If 
any community can become or desires to 
become communist or democratic or an- 
archical I wish it joy from the bottom of 
my heart. I have only two qualms in this 
case: whether such ideals are realizable, 
and whether those who pursue them 
fancy them to be exclusively and univer- 
sally right: an illusion pregnant with in- 
justice, oppression, and war.” 

Education: “Nothing is farther from 
the common people than the corrupt de- 
sire to be primitive. They instinctively 
look toward a more exalted life, which 
they imagine to be full of distinction and 
pleasure, and the idea of that brighter 
existence fills them with hope or with 
envy or with humble admiration.” (Art- 
oMs OF THoucnutT. By George Santayana. 
284 pages. Philosophical Library. $5.) 





Journalist’s President 


John Gunther’s “Roosevelt in Retro- 
spect” opens with the argument that the 
whole energy of “one hundred and forty 
million people” flowed into the 32nd 
President. “He not only felt this power, 
but utilized it, he retransmitted it.” 

If readers will grant this argument, 
they will find the remainder of “Roosevelt 
in Retrospect,” a readable condensation 


of the mass of recent writing about him, 
with some annoying exclamatory prose 
(“the way he could draw a map!” “Wreck 
the country, indeed!”), a few careless 





European 


Gunther evaluates Roosevelt 


errors (“Jackson’s Louisiana Purchase 
..’), some omissions (the Hitler-Stalin 
pact is unmentioned), some over-state- 
ments (the corruption in New York 
under Jimmy Walker “has scarcely been 
known since the days of Heliogabalus”), 
and curious comparisons of F. D. 
Roosevelt to Lincoln, Washington, Wil- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, Churchill, St. 
Ignatius Loyola, and Lloyd George. 
But if readers cannot grant Gunther’s 
main argument, they will find his book 
disturbing. Stripped of the mysterious 
sanction which Roosevelt’s embodiment 
of the popular will gave him, the Pres- 
ident seems flippant and careless, with a 
weakness for “government-by-crony,” a 
“crude and even juvenile” humor—“But 
what a relief to the nation in 1932 to 
have a President with any sense of humor 
at all!”—a jealousy that led him to bait 
Churchill at conferences with Stalin, a 
practice of costly snap decisions and 
experimentation during the war. 
Gunther concludes that “he had vision 
and gallantry enough, oomph and zip 
and debonair benevolence enough, to 
foresee the supreme crises of our era, 
overcome them, and lead the nation out 
of the worst dangers it has ever faced.” 


Newsweek 
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It is plain that he has appraised Roosevelt 
by a standard that does not apply to 
any other President. It is also plain that 
if Roosevelt embodied the popular will 
to the extent that Gunther believes, he 
did not always use it wisely. (ROOSEVELT 
iN RetrosPpect. By John Gunther. 410 
pages. Harper. $3.75.) 


Other Books 


Tue Stuspporn Heart. By Frank G. 
Slaughter. 307 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
This is a fast-moving story of the restora- 
tion of a Carolina plantation after the 
Civil War. A Confederate army surgeon 
returns to Chisholm Hundred to find that 
his wife and her Tennessee bushwackers 
have cleared the land of squatters, put in 
a cotton crop, and set up a hospital for 
returning soldiers. His father’s overseer 
hid a hundred bales of cotton from the 
Yankees. But the forces against rebuild- 
ing the New South were strong. The 
surgeon's wife is called Yankee and Nig- 
ger Lover because she treats white and 
black field hands alike. The Klan be- 
comes such a threat to freedom (after 
having been a force for order) that the 
surgeon turns against it. An ambitious 
woman who wants the respectability of 
the Chisholm name finances the forces of 
disruption. The surgeon is faced with the 
choice of continuing his wife’s good work 
or joining those who are trying to restore 
the old order. 

SUNRISE TO SunsET. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. 373 pages. Random 
House. $3. This is the romance of Obedi- 
ence Webb, the poor little factory girl 
who grows up to marry the seemingly 
pious owner, Gurdon Stockwell. It does 
not follow the usual path of rags to 
riches. Stockwell is told by a revivalist 
preacher to atone for his attempted rape 
of young Obedience by educating and 
marrying her. The background is Troy, 
N. Y., in the 1830s, and Samuel Hopkins 
Adams has enriched his theme with col- 
orful figures like redheaded Gypsy Vilas, 
who mothers and advises Obedience 
from the depths of her profound experi- 
ence with men. Little odd items of his- 
tory (like the origin of the detachable 
collar at Troy) and the slang of the time 
add to the value of this novel. 

FippLer’s GREEN. By Ernest K. Gann. 
302 pages. Sloane. $3. Bruno Felkin, a 
dope peddler, was a three-time loser 
against the law, and now faced another 
charge—murder. He raced across San 
Francisco in expensive shoes and took 
refuge aboard the fishing boat Taage. In 
a series of fast-moving, fairly typical thril- 
ler scenes, this Jekyll-and-Hyde charac- 
ter makes his way the only way he 
knows, until a Norwegian fisherman be- 
friends him, becomes a father to him, 
and Bruno becomes more concerned 
(with the fisherman’s opinion than with 
that of the police. 
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Whether you're a manufacturer seeking 
the right engine for lawn mower, truck, bus 
or tractor, or an individual inneed of power 
for generator, pump or other use, you'll 
find in the broad and diversified Continental 
line one or more models engineered ex- 
pressly for your job. They start at % h.p. 
and range all the way up to 270 hp., 
with series atclosely-spaced levels between 
those extremes. Whatever your specific 
need, an array of features making for long 
life and dependability joins with precision- 
building skills developed 
over nearly 50 years to 
make Continental Red Seal 
your logical first choice. 


GENUINE PARTS AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Fifteen plastic cylinders 
beaded per minute 


The Taber Model 135 end beader for trans- 
parent plastic cylinders, manufactured by 
Taber Instrument Corporation, is designed 
for beading one or both ends of plastic cylin- 
ders ...at the rate of fifteen per minute. 
To bead cylinders, the operator simply places 
them on the tray in front of the machine, 
and when the unloader arm lifts to discharge 
the cylinder already beaded, it rolls the blank 
cylinder into position between the dies. The 
cylinder is then automatically beaded. This 
machine is equipped with a matched set of 
right- and left-hand 1/15-hp Bodine speed 
reducer motors which rotate the heated dies 
at approximately 8 rpm to prevent adhesion 
of = plastic to the hot die surface. 


Bodine brings these assets to bear upon 
your design problems: nearly a half-century’s 
experience in designing and applying frac- 
tional horsepower motors @ an enviable rep- 
utation throughout industry as designer and 
manufacturer @ know-how gained from apply- 
ing Bodine motors to many of the nation’s 


leading products. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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What Liberties Are We Losing?—II 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ast week this space was devoted to 
the first part of an answer to the 
question stated above, offered in reply 
to the familiar claim that more and 
more doses of governmental power do 
not deny any citizen any of his liber- 
ties. I considered at that time two 
policies that curb and can destroy the 
rights of private property: high taxes 
and inflation. These were called at- 
tacks on material liberties. 

But the more the whole 
question of personal liberty 
is considered, the more 
it becomes apparent that 
property or material rights 
cannot be set off from non- 
material rights, such as wor- 
ship, speech, petition, and 
assembly. The individyal’s 
inalienable rights are also 
inseparable. They depend 
upon each other and they are, more- 
over, equal in importance. 

This principle of inalienable, insep- 
arable, and equal rights was once 
firmly established after a long strug- 
gle to secure man’s basic freedoms. It 
was established in the custom and 
fundamental law of free nations such 
as England, France, and the United 
States. The Constitution of the United 
States associates the three fundamen- 
tal liberties: life, liberty, and property. 

From John Locke onward, the es- 
sential nature of property was de- 
scribed as something of value which 
the individual had created by min- 
gling his mental or physical effort 
with some material gift of nature in 
such a manner as to make it a personal 
attribute. It is the individual’s because 
into its creation has passed some of his 
own personality. It stands on all fours 
with his rights to worship, speak, and 
otherwise express his thought and 
feeling. And it is limited only by the 
similar rights of other individuals. 


HOSE who would quarrel with this 

definition on the ground that some 
property is inherited or received as a 
gift overlook two elements in such 
property. One is the fact that the right 
of the creator of such property in- 
volved his choice of its disposition. It 
is still private property. Another factor 
is the element of trusteeship, in which 
possessors of such property are bound 
by an obligation to those who have 
transmitted it. All this is embodied in 





our law and all of it is rooted in the 
basic tradition of our Constitution. 

All this, however, is denied in the 
philosophy of the super-state and so- 
cialism. The Communist, of course, is 
perfectly frank in denying not only the 
individual’s right of property, but all 
other rights: The Socialist has either 
less realism or less honesty. He argues, 
and I have heard Prime Minister 
Attlee expound on this at 
length, that while govern- 
ment may proscribe private 
property, it leaves all other 
rights in the individual. The 
citizen may lose his shirt, 
but he can still go to church, 
make speeches, and publish 
his opinions. His liberty is 
even enhanced, argues the 
Socialist, because, presum- 
ably, he has less responsibil- 
ity to look after his property and can 
spend more time worshipping, speak- 
ing, writing, and petitioning. 


HE fallacy of this is shown in the 

financial predicament in which 
British Socialism now finds itself. The 
cost of government has moved to pro- 
digious heights, partly because gov- 
ernment has been an_ inefficient 
operator of industry and partly be- 
cause government beneficiaries have 
taken more than the government an- 
ticipated. The result is that the So- 
cialist government is now moved to 
curtail rights. Labor unions are forbid- 
den to quit work in strikes. In one in- 
stance, the government threatened 
action if a strike vote were held. Free 
medicine has become so expensive 
that government must, as its next step, 
tell the doctor whom he will serve and 
the citizen what doctor he may have. 
The essential indivisibility of rights 
has been demonstrated in every So- 
cialist experiment. 

American sponsors of the super- 
state are in accord with the philoso- 
phy of the British Socialists in assuring 
us that property can be set apart from 
other rights. Their approaches, how- 
ever, are even less candid than those 
of their British brethren. One of their 
insidious tricks is to arrange rights in 
an order of descending importance. 
Another is to substitute the vague 
word “security” for “property” in the 
enumeration of human rights. Next 
week I shall offer the evidence. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 


Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Supervision of the U. S. Government 


; © Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
That’s why... 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 








Scientific tests prove Lucky Strike milder 
than any other principal brand! 


These scientific tests, confirmed by independent consulting 















‘ laboratory, prove Lucky Strike mildest of 6 major brands tested! 


MARLENE DIETRICH says: 





"I smoke a smooth cigarette—Lucky Strike!” — 
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ma : 
Let your own taste and throat be the judge! For the rich taste 
of fine tobacco — for smoothness and mildness . 


THERE’S NEVER A ROUGH PUFF IN A ‘LUeKY! 
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LS/MET — Lucky Strike Meand Fine Tobacce 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 
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